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Preface to the English Edition 


A hundred years ago, on the quiet and drowsy out- 
skirts of Moscow, Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov, a man fated 
to become a most remarkable scientist of the 20th century, 
was born. Today this centenary is celebrated through- 
out the world. 

As a young man Vavilov set himself an audacious 
task— “To put the globe in ordcr!”—and implemented it 
consistently, purposefully, and vigorously in his heroic 
life. All his activities were devoted to accomplishing the 
most noble goal, namely, saving, increasing, and improv- 
ing the plant riches of the planet so that human beings 
could have “bread and roses” in abundance. 

Toward this end, he—a botanist, plant scientist, and 
geneticist— became a great traveller of our times and an 
indefatigable “plant hunter”. Vavilov travelled over 
nearly all the continents, experienced a great many 
adventures, and visited fifty-two countries! His life 
hung by a thread more than once... . 

He would bring the seeds and fruits of all the plants 
that he was interested in from the most remote corners 
of the globe. These laid the foundation for a unique col- 
lection at the Institute of Plant Science that he had set 
up and that is now named after him, as are many other 
research institutions. 

To develop new high-yielding and disease-resistant 
varieties of crop plants, Vavilov was the first to initiate 
a search based on his original theoretical guidelines 
rather than at random. 

Biologists referred to him as their Mendeleev. Vavilov, 
however, contributed a great deal to a variety of scien- 
tific disciplines. M. Gorky was fascinated by “the depth, 
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originality, and breadth of Nikolai Ivanovich’s mind.” 

His energy, industry, and the scope of knowledge were 
remarkable. He was wont to say: “Each scientist should 
have a powerful gene of restlessness. He must be pos- 
sessed.” 2 

Vavilov worked all the time and everywhere, day 
and night, be it at the boring but necessary meetings, or 
while en route, whether by air or car. He had business 
meetings and gave interviews while in transit. A change 
in pursuits was his respite. 

He knew twenty-two languages and dialects. He spoke 
English, French, and German so fluently that he used 
these languages to address international congresses. Sim- 
ple Iranian dekhans were delighted when he talked to 
them about early farming practices in impeccable Per- 
sian. 

All those who met Vavilov at least once unanimously 
note his rare charisma. When in 1921, he first visited the 
United States, reporters had the following to say: “If 
all Russians are like Vavilov, we ought to make friends 
with Russia.” 

“This bright, appealing, and sociable personality impart- 
ed, as it were, to all those around him his passion for 
indefatigable labour, accomplishments, and joyous co- 
operation”, reminisces H. Muller, an illustrious American 
geneticist and Noble Prize winner. “Vavilov was indeed 
great in the most diverse manifestations—as a scientist, 
a manager, and a human being.” 

Let us slip through the pages of the life of Nikolai Iva- 
novich and listen to the recollections of his friends and 
co-workers. 


N. I. VAVILOV CHOOSES HIS PATH 
IN LIFE WHICH UNEXPECTEDLY 
TURNED OUT TO BE REPLETE 

WITH DANGERS AND ADVENTURES 


The lion began to roar, exigently, menacingly, as if 
only a few steps away. He is sure to jump now! The invol- 
untary desire was to crouch and pull one’s head into 
the shoulders... . 

The pilot dropped a screw driver and, his face grown 
pale, turned to Vavilov. 

“We ought to put out the fire, Monsieur professor,” 
he whispered, moving his lips with difficulty. “Perhaps 
he will go away. The fire teases him.” 

“But you cannot fix the old kite in the dark, can you? 
This fire is saving us. It is frightening off the predatory 
beast. Keep on working. He will not attack.” 

The pilot hesitantly took up the tools. They were clank- 
ing. Maybe he was making a racket intentionally to 
scare away the lion? But clanking was doing little more 
than teasing the beast. The lion growled again, now from 
some other place. 

Or could it be another one? No, it was only a single one 
roaming in the dark, not daring to jump into the circle 
of unsteady light from the fire that was blazing alarm- 
ingly. 

The lion’s roar increasingly began to show signs of 
anger and hunger. If they outweigh the lion’s fear and 
he jumps, what shall we use to defend ourselves? The 
screw driver? The hammer? Or the pocketknife which was 
being clutched by Vavilov. He had not even noticed 
when he had time to take it out of his pocket and open 
it. Rubbish. Nikolai Ivanovich grinned, shook his head, 
quickly folded up and pocketed the knife. 

How silly, how improbable! The lion’s roaring was 
reminiscent of his childhood when mother took him and his 
brother and sisters to the zoo. A lion’s roar would make 
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them hide behind their mother’s and tremble with de- 
light. 

Could he ever think that he would hear a lion’s roar 
so close to him? And the beast would be at large rather 
than in cage? And there is ne dwelling for hundreds of 
kilometers around; instead, there is only scorching sand 
and no chance of it cooling down the night—so intense is 
the heat in the day-time. 

The Sahara Desert. The most suitable place for a forced 
landing. How did they manage to land, not to get stuck 
in the sand, and not to turn over? 

Hungry lions are roaming around, and whether they 
will succeed in repairing the dead motor is still to be 
seen. And then it really makes no difference—either, 
before morning comes, they will be devoured by the lions 
that have grown bolder or parched by the raging sun. 

How many times did he find himself in such predica- 
ments, with his life hanging by a thread?... 

He froze while on the Pamirs icy, terrible passes which 
raise up to the violet sky. He worked his way through 
gorges, above turbulent streams sparkling somewhere far 
below, using the so-called ovrings—suspension bridges 
made of twigs—that would treacherously sag and 
creak stepped on. It was said with reference to such 
bridges: “Traveller, beware! You are here as a tear on 
the eyelash...”. 

Time and again he found himself drowning, dying of 
thirst, and making similar forced landings in the most 
unthought-of places. And coming under fire? Turkish 
and friendly troops, the Russians and basmatches as 
well as policemen, these guards of order, all would fire 
at him using guns, ancient flint-locks, pistols, machine- 
guns, and even cannons! But he nonetheless survived. 

Repeatedly, snakes, scorpions, and Solpugida tried 
to kill him; crocodiles, to swallow him; and Egyptian 
vultures to tear him to pieces. Now the hungry lion was 
dreaming of gobbling him up. 

His life had turned out to resemble an adventure novel. 
It is a common belief, however, that no profession is 
more peaceful, quiet, and tranquil than that of a bo- 
tanist and plant grower! Flowers, seeds, aromatic and 
rosy fruit... . Putter about in your vegetable patches 
in silence and peaceful solitude, enjoy peace and quiet, 
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Eviden sed, the lion grew quiet. Horrified ,the 
pilot stared at Vavilov, his lips moving but unable to 
pronounce a single word. At the moment he was on the 
verge of jumping up and fleeing into the darkness. 

“Don't be afraid, comrade. I haven’t gone mad,” said 
Vavilov apologetically, restraining his laugh. “On you go 
with your work. You have nothing to be afraid of. We 
are sure to get out of here!” 

His life began ordinarily, modestly, and quietly in 
Moscow, where he was born on November 25, 1887, old 
style (Julian calendar). At that time nobody could envi- 
sion where the roads of life would lead him... . 

Even much later his decision to become a botanist 
surprised many people. Why, indeed, and how could 
such a desire occur in a youth who was born in a large 
city and had spent his boyhood in the curved side street 
of the Presnya district? 

True, his father was of peasant stock from the Voloko- 
lamsky Region. He had left his native village when he 
was a child and lost all connections with it. As they used 
to say with deference, “he made good”, that is, from a 
choir-boy he made his way up to director of the famous 
Prokhorov’s Tryokhgornaya Textile Mill, empowered to 
distribute its products in the East. 

They say, that once, when asked what his objective 
in life was, young Nikolai Vavilov allegedly replied in 
jest “To put the globe in order!” These words are cer- 
tainly fine but rather vague. 

Youngsters are wont to dream of Jong journcys and 
great ventures. 

No, his youthful dreams can in no way explain why 
Vavilov was infatuated specifically with botany and 
plant growing. Quite the contrary. The wandering farm- 
er, one would think, is an unnatural phenomenon. Once 
you have made up your mind to till the soil, plant seeds, 
look after shoots, and reap the harvest—there is not 
much time for travelling! 

Perhaps, Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov was the first to 


refute such a firm notion via the example of his remark- 
able life. 
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Unfortunately, he himself did not explain how he had 
chosen his path in life. In this context, even his sparse 
cvidence becomes valuable: 

“In 1905-1906 the author of these lines who at that time 
was leaving secondary school had to decide what to devote 
himself to. I felt mostly drawn to medicine, the natural 
sciences, and agronomy.” This is what Vavilov wrote in 
1929 in an article dedicated to the memory of Professor 
N. Khudyakov, one of his teachers. 

Thus, medicine, the natural sciences, and agronomy. 
So far this is still too broad and vague. Yet one thing is 
certain, namely, Vavilov was for the natural sciences 
rather than the humanities. 

But this is merely a certain orientation of interests, 
and on their basis alone it is still premature to speak of 
one’s faculties and vocation. Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov 
had not chosen his profession immediately. His path in life 
was far from being straight and clearfrom the very outset. 

The Vavilov family surprised and enraptured all those 
who knew it. “Some family!” Academician V. Obruchev 
would say with admiration. Biographers wonder how 
and why such remarkable children were reared in that 
family which, by its way of life, seemed to be devoid of 
any scientific interests, the parents being simple people 
with no academic background. All the children became 
scholars. 

The natural science attracted not only Nikolai Vavilov 
but also his younger brother Sergei, who was to become 
an outstanding physicist and, later in the future, presi- 
dent of the USSR Academy of Sciences. Both sisters— 
Alexandra and Lidya—became microbiologists. 

Since their youth, the sons and daughters in this re- 
nowned family had known how to handle microscopes and 
test tubes. 

No small credit for this must go not only to Ivan Ilyich 
but also to the mother, Alexandra Mikhailovna, who was 
always spoken of by the daughters and sons with great 
love and gratitude. Perhaps, such an unexpected flour- 
ish of talents in the remarkable Vavilov family was due, 
apart from the fact that each of the children had been 
well educated, to the freedom their parents had given 
them to search for their calling and test their interests 
and likings. 
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In their living quarters situated in Srednaya Pres- 
nya, the Vavilovs’ sons and daughters set up a genuine 
laboratory, kept herbaria, and various chemicals. They 
collected a substantial library on botany, archeology, 
the history of science, and geography, the books not 
only in Russian, but also in French, German, English, 
and Italian. Nikolai Ivanovich learned those languages 
in his childhood. 

Incidentally, his sisters also indulged in music with 
equal enthusiasm, both attended the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. The brothers took interest in the arts, too: they 
would go to exhibitions, attend concerts, visit museums, 
and collect reproductions of paintings. 

As far as herbaria are ¢oncerned, as reminiscences 
indicate, his younger brother Sergei, a physicist to be, 
handled them even better than did Nikolai. Thus, it 
stands to reason that it is hard to talk about vocation or 
some-hereditary abilitiés when four naturalists who had 
come out of the same merchant family are involved. 

One thing is certain: the adolescence of Nikolai Vavi- 
lov, his sisters and brothers was characterized by a wide 
range of interests rather than semi-childish dreams. And 
the parents— Alexandra Mikhailovna and Ivan Ilyich—en- 
couraged their children’s interest in science in every possi- 
ble way. 

Later on, Sergei Ivanovich Vavilov, remembering his 
father, said: “He was a clever and completely self-taught 
man; he used to read and write a great deal and was un- 
doubtedly an intellectual. Apparently he was an efficient 
organizer, his “business” was always in order, he was ve- 
ry bold and feared no fresh undertakings. He was a per- 
son actively engaged in public life, a liberal, and a true 
patriot... . He was loved and respected. Given different 
circumstances, he would have made a good engineer or 
scholar.” 

Ivan Ilyich enrolled his eldest son in a gymnasium 
and not in a commercial school. They did not study an- 
cient languages there but instead focused on modern 
European languages and the natural sciences. The dis- 
tinguished pedagogues Ya. Nikitinsky and S. Nagibin 
taught chemistry, physics, and the natural sciences. They 
would arrange regional-ethnography excursions, instruct 
their students in mastering the techniques of research 
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and experimentation, and take them to the Polytechni- 
cal Museum to listen to lectures delivered by the most 
prominent scientists. All this enhanced young Nikolai 
Vavilov’s interest in the natural sciences. 

In appearance the brothers looked so much alike that 
now and then people would confuse them. But their 
characters differed greatly, which would show even in 
funny trifles. Ivan Ilyich was a man of hot temper who 
would not infrequently grab his belt. Sergei would endure 
the punishment so courageously that his father could 
not help admiring him, although he ought to have pon- 
dered over a somewhat suspicious sound produced by 
the flogging... . Resourceful Sergei had made a millboard 
shield to put quickly into his trousers when he felt danger. 

Nikolai did not resort to such tricks and behaved in 
a different fashion. 

Once when his father wanted to punish him, the thir- 
teen-year-old boy sprang on to the window sill and shout- 
ed: “Stay where you are, or I'll jump!” 

Without a word Ivan Ilyich put away the belt and left 
the room. Floggings were no more. 

His father wanted Nikolai to become a businessman 
without fail. When his son finished school and was choos- 
ing which higher educational establishment to enter, 
Ivan Ilyich invited an experienced “Master of Economics” 
to persuade the youth to take up commerce and follow 
the example of his energetic, business-like father. 

The son opted differently. 

“In 1905-1906, our teachers and we (on their advice) 
attended the remarkable lectures conducted at the Mos- 
cow Polytechnical Museum,” recalled N. Vavilov in 
the above-mentioned article devoted to the memory of 
N. Khudyakov. “Morozov, Muromtsev, Khvostov, Re- 
formatsky, Vagner, Kulagin, and Khudyakov took over 
from one another. But the most impressive talks were 
those given by N. Khudyakov, who vividly expounded 
the tasks, objectives, and the subject matter of science. 
Khudyakov’s aphorisms would stick in one’s memory. 
The basics of bacteriology and the physiology of plants 
would turn into the philosophy of being. The magic 
of words added to his brilliant experiments. Both the 
young and the old would listen to those lectures with 
equal delight. 
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Our high school teachers ardently encouraged us to 
enter Petrovskaya Academy. Khudyakov’s lectures, the 
first unforgettable excursion to Razumovskoye, and Ya. 
Nikitinsky’s propaganda swayed my decision.” 
fin one of his Ietters, although mailed obviously 

om he was dissatisfied with himself and subject to 
doubts, a mood which more often than not overcomes every 
thinking person, Nikolai Ivanovich confessed: “I re- 
member well the state of ‘rudderlessness’. An accidental 
wave of chaotic probabilities has brought me to Petrov- 
ka. It appears to have been my good fortune.” 

It is known from some reminescences that at first Vavi- 
lov wanted to enter the medical faculty of the Univer- 
sity. But there one had to take an examination in Latin, 
and in contrast to gymnasium, that discipline was not 
taught in commercial schools. Vavilov did not want to 
waste a year and entered Petrovskaya Academy indeed 
by a lucky chance, as it were. 

Incidentally, many great people found their vocation 
and chose their path in life by no means immediately. 
“You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and rat-catch- 
ing, and you will be a disgrace to yourself and your 
entire family,” his father used to repruve young Charles 
Darwin. And the great taxonomist Carolus Linnaeus, in 
his early years was considered worthy of little more than 
the lot of a shoemaker, for he was in no way outstanding 
by either his interests or talents... . 

Some of Vavilov’s biographers rejoice at the fact that 
he had entered Petrovskaya Academy rather than become 
a medical man. It is very likely, however, that Nikolai 
Ivanovich would have contributed a great deal to med- 
icine, mankind in general. A man of diverse faculties, 
he would have certainly won renown in other walks of 
life. The framework of plant-growing turned out at times 
somewhat narrow for him, and the breadth of his interests 
would make him turn his attentions to a multitude of 
other things. As a matter of fact, a well-rounded person 
who takes a broad view of things, cannot possibly limit 
himself to a single narrow pursuit. The broader his intel- 
lectual scope and outlook, the lesser his risk of choosing 
the wrong path in life. 

“There is always room for brave deeds in life,” remind- 
ed Gorky in those years in his short story “Old Izergil”. 
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There is always the opportunity to find one’s own way, 
as yet untrodden and glorious. And the remarkable life 
of Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov affords striking testimony 
to this. Having chosen the seemingly ordinary, quiet, 
and tranquil profession of a pdant grower, he managed 
to add a new dimension to it, accomplish numerous feats, 
and make quite a few important discoveries, which calls 
to mind another wise aphorism of Gorky: “That which 
is done by man is glorified by man.” 

The further one investigates the life of Nikolai Ivanovich 
Vavilov, the more one admires the skill with which he 
purposefully and consistently constructed it. 
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THE ROAD 
OF QUEST HAS NOT BEEN FOUND YET 


The hot years 1905-1906. The first Russian revolution. 

Girdled with barricades, amidst fires, the Presnya Dis- 
trict was fighting. 

Students’ combat units were defending their dear 
Petrovskaya Academy (of which Nikolai Vavilov had 
become a student already) against the so-called black 
hundreders, gangs of rabid monarchists. 

On the face of it everything seems to be clear: innate 
intellectual curiosity, interest in the natural sciences, 
his teachers’ advice, and thought-provoking lectures of 
outstanding scientists and scholars assisted him in mak- 
ing the correct choice. One might think that Vavilov’s 
fate had been decided happily, easily, unhesitatingly. 

But such was not the case. Vavilov’s fate only appears 
to be one of smooth sailing. As a matter of fact, while 
at school and later at the Academy he had been pain- 
stakingly searching for his place, considering candidate 
courses and weighing the pros and cons. 

Let us remember what had inspired young Vavilov 
in the lectures by Professor Khudyakov: the brilliance 
with which the old scientist outlined the tasks of knowl- 
edge, his vivid aphorisms... . “The basics of bacteriol- 
ogy and the physiology of plants would turn into the 
philosophy of being. The magic of words added to the 
brilliant experiments.” 
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Perhaps, for the time being, the first-year student 
Nikolai Vavilov was drawn mostly to general problems 
which could be referred to as the philosophy of being. 
He was infatuated more with the words of the old talent- 
ed professor than with science per se. But specific re- 
arch is a must if the frontiers of science are to be 


VavNov continues to determine and search persis- 
tently for his own route in science. In his first year, he 
takes Professor Khudyakov’s course on the physiology 
of plants and soil science and participates in the prac- 
tical work on bacteriology. He is so enthusiastic and 
proud /of it that he refers to himself as a “little bacteri- 
ologist.” 
an this be what he is meant for? Nikolai Ivanovich 
akes no hasty decisions, his isa “look-before-you-leap” 
attitude. Guided by D. Pryanishnikov, he studies the 
nutrition of plants. At the department of zoology and 
entomology, he does his first independent research; 
in the summer, in the fields near Moscow, he studies 
snails, the pests of winter crops. As a result, he won the 
Polytechnical Museum Prize. 

In 1909 Nikolai Ivanovich made his first scientific re- 
port on the key problems of the natural sciences, “Dar- 
winism and Experimental Morphology”. One can feel 
he is irresistably drawn to generalizations and, as_be- 
fore, attracted by “the philosophy of being”. 

“IT will make no bones about my longing, immodest 
as it may be, to devote myself to Erforschung Weg*,” 
he wrote to the girl who was soon to become his wife. 

“I’ve got no definite, well-defined objective which any 
agronomist is likely to have,” he complained in an- 
other letter. “The lights glimmering in the mist (sorry 
for the poetic style) are attracting me... . Rhumcar notes 
that whatever important and socially beneficial things 
he has managed to accomplish in his life must be attri- 
buted to the fact that he has always meant to attain a 
definite, specific goal. Alas, in case, a clear-cut and _ spe- 
cific goal is veiled in mist. But I’ll go my own way— 
what is meant to be...” 


* The road of searching (Germ.) 
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He had continuously been narrowing his scope of 
search, moving from general, rather vague ideas and 
“the philosophy of being” to finding a road toa specif- 
ic profession. True, Nikolai Ivanovich had so much 
energy, will, and talent that h8 would be able to modify 
a traditional ancient profession, giving it a new dimen- 
sion and reshaping it in his image. Vavilov was the 
first plant grower to become a great traveller. But this 
was still in store for him. 

One feels that throughout his student years at the Acad- 
emy, Vavilov kept on weighing, checking, and veri- 
fying the road he was to take. Lectures alternated with 
practical studies on experimental plots. In the sum- 
mer he took protracted expeditions around the North- 
ern Caucasus and Transcaucasia, collected endemic 
plants, and studied ancient farming techniques. Vavi- 
lov was one of those to initiate the setting up of a stu- 
dent study circle which still exists at the Timiryazev 
Academy. He became increasingly involved in research 
work. He was delegated to a congress of Russian natural- 
ists and then to a congress of “farm crop breeders and 
seed growers. ” 

Upon graduation from the Academy in 1911, he re- 
mained at the Department of cropping, headed by D. 
Pryanishnikov, “to get prepared for a professorship”, 
which corresponds to current post-graduate study. 

The time had come for Vavilov to finalize his choice, 
which he did. He returned to what had been his first 
love, namely, the physiology of plants. But now he was 
mostly interested in the mysteries of immunity, viz. 
the resistance of plants to various diseases. 

Why did he choose this particular field of plant sci- 
ence? Unfortunately, Vavilov has left no detailed expla- 
nation on that score, although throughout his life he 
would proudly emphasize: “I am, above all, a plant 
pathologist”. In all probability, being in love with life 
in all its manifestations, Vavilov was drawn to the noble 
task of protecting life and combatting all sorts of disas- 
ters menacing it. Let us recall that medicine attracted 
him, too. 

Immeasurable are the pains taken by the farmer to 
earn his bread, indeed with his sweat. He is longing to 
reap a bumber crop. What must his feelings be when he 
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sees rust, powdery mildew, or other countless plagues 
which destroy new sprouts? 

Today, due to the discoveries made by Vavilov and 
other specialists, we know much more about the immuni- 
ty of plants than when he had just started his research; 
and chemistry has provided the farmer with tools of 
great potential for controlling diseases and pests. But 
even nowadays, according to the UN, these latter dep- 
rive us of one-third of all the world’s crops grown with 
so much effort! A whole one-third, that is, billions of 
tons! And this is happening while every third human 
being on the Earth is still suffering from starvation. 

Sixty years ago, however, when Nikolai Ivanovich was 
beginning his struggle against plant pests and diseases, 
they robbed the farmer of at least half his crop! 

At that time the young scientist was conducting his 
struggle almost single-handedly. It was not at all clear 
to him how to proceed with this struggle. Everything 
was unknown and obscure—it was primarily recon- 
naissance rather than a combat or a battle—thus making 
his work all the more stimulating! 

Ilyia Ilyich Mechnikov had been long and _ success- 
fully conducting studies on immunity in man and ani- 
mals. They impressed Vavilov very much indeed. Thus 
he had a reason for devoting his first work on the prob- 
lems of plant immunity to Mechnikov. 

Nobody, however, could explain why in certain local- 
ities some plant varieties are subject to disease while 
in other areas they are not, whether immunity is heredi- 
tary or it occurs in specific places in response to environ- 
mental impact, whether it is feasible to deliberately 
breed varieties resistant to various diseases. 

With his characteristic thoroughness, Vavilov set 
about scrutinizing the entire body of literature on plant 
immunity to find a mere two hundred books and papers— 
not much to be had in all of the world’s lan- 
guages! 

Everything was to be explored and discovered anew, 
and that was a particular challenge for the young scien- 
tist. To unravel all the enigmas of immunity, one ought 
to tackle plant taxonomy seriously and study the entire 
spectrum of species and varieties, the entire multitude 
of the world’s plant kingdom with due regard for environ- 
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mental conditions which either promote or, on the con- 
trary, inhibit the growth of every plant variety. 

Vavilov set himself an urgent task, namely, to find 
ways now, immediately, to utilize the natural insuscep- 
tibility of certain varieties of* plants for breeding novel 
disease-resistance crops. To this end, one had first of all 
to discover and identify such varieties, as well as to as- 
certain whether their resistance could be inherited by 
newly-bred varieties, which, in turn, asked for more 
penetrating insights into the advances and procedures 
of genetics, a discipline that was just emerging. 

The special tasks of protecting plants against diseases 
seemed to be related to the radical, critical problems of 
biology—to genetics and taxonomy, ecology and evolu- 
tion theory. It so happened that the seemingly quiet, 
side, and secluded trail Vavilov had chosen to follow 
opened up the widest vistas before the young investiga- 
tor, demanded that he make profound generalizations 
and become a man of great erudition, and imperiously 
called him to set off on journeys to distant and unfamil- 
iar places. Or was it he who indeed added global dimen- 
sions to all the problems he faced? 

This was to be his life-long modus operendi. Vavilov 
always strove to fathom mysteries and gain a thorough 
insight into problems, which required that the scope 
of his research be increasingly expanded and the inputs 
from other branches of science be capitalized upon. That 
was how his genius was developing, gaining a still bet- 
ter understanding of the enigmas of being, and making 
more and more discoveries. 

It was not merely academic curiosity that always gov- 
erned and guided his interests. While making a discov- 
ery, Vavilov would immediately fall to thinking: “ How 
can it be put to practical use? How can it be utilized now, 
right away, to benefit my own country and all toilers of 
the globe?” 

On the plots of the country’s first selection station, 
Vavilov set about testing those varieties of oats and 
wheat which exhibited resistance to various fungous dis- 
eases most commonly occurring in the European part of 
Russia. The collection of these crop plants was consid- 
ered to be a rich one, for it contained seeds belonging 
to various localities of Russia, Europe, and even Asia 
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Minor. Throughout the summer, from sunrise to sunset, 
the young researcher would be out in the field sowing, 
observing the shoots, inoculating them with powdery 
mildew and all sorts of rusts, recording the results of his 
observations, making accurate sketches and _photo- 
sraphing. 

Vavilov checked six hundred and fifty varieties of 
wheat and three hundred and fifty varieties of oats sown 
on one thousand experimental plots—indeed, the la- 
bours of a Hercules! 

He was rapidly outstripping his teachers. One of them, 
head of the station, Professor D. Rudzinsky, who was 
affectionately called “the grandfather of Russian selec- 
tion”, was to write to Vavilov later on: “I am ashamed 
when you refer to me as your teacher. After all, we just 
worked together at the station, each of us doing indepen- 
dent research. I borrowed much more from you than you 
did from me. By and large, I am sorry to have given very 
little to my collaborators while demanding greater effi- 
ciency from them—my fixed idea at that time...”. Yet, 
being so modest and self-critical as he was, D. Rudzin- 
sky proved to bea good instructor for the young scientist. 

The Bureau of Applied’ Botany in Petersburg, where 
they amassed and studied the collection of all the cereal 
cultivated across the country, assigned many to Vavilov. 

Wide variations in response to disease by the sprouts 
of plants even of the same variety but grown from the 
seeds brought in from different places made it clear to 
Vavilov: there is still plenty of work to be done. Ideally, 
one has to collect and test specimens from all over the 
world. The richer the collection, the greater the reli- 
ability with which the farmer can select and grow such 
plants that will not be destroyed by endemic diseases. 

Possessing such a collection would enable the plant 
breeder to produce disease-insusceptible varieties pro- 
vided resistance is hereditary, which is yet to be seen. 

In those years, the science dealing with the inheritance 
of characters or qualities in plants was just in its infan- 
cy. The great discoveries made by a modest monk, Gre- 
gor Mendel, had remained unnoticed until 1900, when 
H. De Vries in Holland, C. Correns in Germany, and 
E. von Tschermak in Austria independently obtained 
similar results. 
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Plant breeding was being practiced in the old fashion, 
at random: with luck the desirable variety would be 
generated. Such a search took long, not infrequently, 
counterproductive years. The science of genetics was 
just emerging, accompanied by experiments yielding con- 
flicting results and heated discussions. Perhaps, it might 
be just as appropriate to apply to genetics what the great 
Albert Einstein was to say later with reference to a cri- 
sis in physics: “This is a drama, the drama of ideas”. 

The world biological community of the time was shocked 
to learn about the suicide committed by Paul Kame- 
rer accused of juggling with the findings from the experi- 
mentation on the inheritance of acquired characters. 
Scientific discussions were to become so heated that old 
friends turn into enemies and stop shaking hands. 

The drama dragged on for a long time and exacted a 
high toll from researchers. And this was only the beginning. 

In a letter that dates back to that time, Vavilov com- 
plains that the word “genetics” is not commonly under- 
stood and familiar... . There was practically no place 
in his own country where he could adequately study the 
basics of the newly emerging discipline. Thus in 1913, 
Nikolai Ivanovich set off on his first journey, this time 
only to gain knowledge and conduct genetic investiga- 
tions. He studied at the University of Cambridge, in 
the laboratory of the great William Bateson near Lon- 
don, and then in France under the foremost seed special- 
ist Vilmorin, whose firm had been supplying top-qual- 
ity selection sceds to many countries throughout the 
world. The next year Vavilov moved to Germany to work 
in Ernst Haeckel’s laboratory. The onset of World War 
I found him here, and to avoid being sent to an intern- 
ment camp, the young Russian scientist had to hasten 
back to his fatherland. 

All of his baggage was lost together with the steam- 
ship that had run into a mine, and Vavilov himself sur- 
vived miraculously. This, his life’s first adventure, very 
nearly became his last. 
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A PROTRACTED ROMANCE 
WITH A MYSTERIOUS PERSIAN STRANGER 
AND OTHER EQUALLY AMUSING EVENTS 


They welcomed him as their dearest guest, a divine 
envoy. Horsemen had been waiting for him even a few 
versts from the village, locally called a “kishlak”. On 
seeing Vavilov, part of them rushed at full speed to the 
kishlak’s grey huts, notifying everybody about the 
guests arrival, shouting and firing in so doing. The remain- 
der dismounted to kiss the ground. Embarrassed, Vavilov 
made futile attempts to persuade them to rise to their 
feet. Only when he passed forward did the warriors swift- 
ly mount their horses and solemnly follow him, their 
eyes deferentially downcast. 

At the entrance to the kishlak, the entire population— 
young and old—was waiting for them. In front, in deep 
dust, knelt the richest and most respectable merchants 
and landowners with those who were less well-to-do be- 
hind them. The dirty-faced children were clinging in 
clusters to the branches of old elms and mulberries and 
crowded houses’ flat roofs. And there was an appetizing 
smell from everywhere, betokening a hearty feast. 

Of late, this pattern of behaviour had been character- 
istic of every kishlak. 

“Why such a sumptuous welcome?” inquired Vavilov 
of the interpreter. 

Rolling his large, black, olive-like eyes and stroking 
his thoroughly cut and scent-dabbed small beard, the 
interpreter rapturously replied: 

“Oriental hospitality, oh, efendee! They are happy 
to play host to such a guest of honour.” 

“But they are mistaking me for someone else! Explain 
it to them, after all.” 

The interpreter, as if not hearing, would look aside 
and start mercifully bowing to the right and left. He 
looked much more imposing than the guest from Russia... . 

“So this is Persia!” wondered Vavilov. “What pre- 
posterous customs...”. 

The year 1916. Turkey was waging war on Russia on 
the side of Germany. To take the Turkish troops on the 
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flank, the Russian regiments had invaded the northern 
part of Persia, as Iran was called at that time. And there 
the Russian soldiers began to develop some queer dis- 
ease that made them commit acts of folly, intoxicated 
them, as it were, and drove them as good as crazy. Given 
such an army, how could one be on the offensive? 

Medical officers noticed that the mysterious intoxi- 
cation appeared to have been caused by, one would think, 
an absolutely harmless bread made from some local wheat 
flour. Was it really possible? To elucidate the matter, 
the military authorities demanded that the Ministry of 
Agriculture send an experienced specialist in plant- 
growing to help the expeditionary forces. 

It so happened that Vavilov had been chosen, and 
he was quite willing to go, although he was well aware 
of the fact that wartime was not the best for travelling 
and scientific inquiry. He had not been called up for 
military service because he had had an injured eye from 
his early years. Vavilov could have been comfortably 
doing research. 

And he had been fascinated by Persia for a long time. 
When Nikolai Ivanovich sowed the plots of the Petrovka 
Selection Station with all the wheat seeds that he had 
come across and tested the shoots for susceptibility to 
various diseases, he took an interest in one particular 
variety that proved resistant to powdery mildew. 

When he went to England he took the kernels of the 
resistant wheat with him and planted them there. In 
the British fields, too, the wheat did not lose its valu- 
able resistance in contrast to other varieties whose seeds 
he had also brought from Moscow 

Very intriguing, but again enigmatic! What, after all, 
is responsible for persistent immunity: rigorous invaria- 
ble heredity or exposure to the local environment? It 
was critical to gain a better understanding of the remark- 
able wheat. Since it crossed poorly with other variet- 
ies and exhibited some other distinctive features, Vavi- 
lov even decided to single it out as an individual spe- 
cies. Having flexible stalks crowned with awned spikes 
almost black in colour, its crops were noticeable from 
far away. They looked rather sombre and did not glad- 
den the eye of Vavilov. 

The seeds had heen supplied from Europe. The cata- 
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logue of a German seed-growing firm numbered the va- 
riety 173 and noted that in common parlance it was 
termed “Persian.” Did this mean, then, that it originated 
in Persia? 

He should not miss the opportunity. to get to know the 
remarkable Persian wheat better. Thus Nikolai Ivano- 
vich rushed off to Persia. 

The young scientist quickly determined the mysterious 
disease he had been sent here to investigate. As he had 
surmised, the wheat fields turned out to be heavily infest- 
ed with poisonous bearded darnel. Vavilov’s simple 
recommendations were to supply bakeries with flour 
brought from Russia rather than eat the local bread 
referred to as “intoxicating”. 

Vavilov had fulfilled his assignment but did not hurry 
home. Having equipped a tiny caravan including only 
three horses, he set off in search of the cherished wheat 
along the dusty roads skirting the weedy and squalid 
fields. One horse carried Vavilov, the other the inter- 
preter, and the third the packs. Nikolai Ivanovich had 
no guard. 

Wheat fields alternated with opium poppy planta- 
tions—countless myriads of yellow butterflies seemed to 
alight and rest in the foothills of grey rolling mountains. 
The strong aroma of the blossoming Persian clover made 
one’s head spin. Fragrant melons and grapes were ripen- 
ing on the irrigated lands, in the orchards and vegetable 
gardens. The ripe pomegranates were beginning to crack 
ejecting their scarlet juice. 

The lands of plenty, lavishly warmed by the sun. But 
the fields were poorly cultivated, and ancient primitive 
implements were used. The rocky soil barely tilled with 
wooden ploughs and wretched hoes yielded scanty crops. 
The villages were full of misery and want. Yet each of 
them, as if it were a tiny fortress, sought to keep the 
outside world at bay by its wattle and daub walls. At 
any time they were at risk of being raided by enemies— 
foreign or their own soldiers, vagrant gangs of robbers or 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring hamlet—who might 
trample down their crops, set fire to their huts, and pil- 
lage their meagre belongings. 

Vavilov often recalled Pushkin’s ironical words from 
his “Journey to Arzrum” ofan “Asian luxury”, Presume 
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ably it became proverbial at the time of crusades when 
poor knights, having left behind bare walls and oak 
chairs of their castles, saw for the first time red divans, 
mottled carpets, and daggers with semi-precious stones 
on the heft. Nowadays it cafi be said: Asian poverty, 
Asian swinishness, etc. but luxury certainly belongs 
to Europe. 

Since Pushkin’s day, nothing seems to have changed 
in these parts, asif time stopped. As before, people, lord- 
ed over, were vegetating in the centuries-old darkness 
and squalor. In the dust, children were puttering about, 
half-naked and thin as toothpicks, the eternal expression 
of hunger fixed in their eyes. 

Vavilov was exasperated at the unduely familiar be- 
haviour of the interpreter, a loud-mouthed, fat man with 
impudent bulging eyes (he had been recommended by 
the Russian consul), and at the humble, habitually 
frightened servile attitude maintained towards him by 
the peasants of the wayside settlements. Every now and 
then the insolent fellow had to be put in his place. He 
was little more than useless. It was tormenting to under- 
stand only individual words. Vavilov made up his mind 
to take up Persian in the evenings. 

To make matters worse, another obstacle sprang up. 
The military authorities had become suspicious of Va- 
vilov’s behaviour: every now and then he would halt 
his little caravan, turn off the road, and roam about in 
the fields looking for new specimens of indigenous plants. 

Nikolai Ivanovich was detained and, notwithstanding 
his resistance, searched. Taking no heed of his requests, 
the bellicose Cossacks with forelocks threw the wheat 
spikes out into the road dust. 

Nor was the carte-blanche issued by the Russian Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs very helpful. They put Vavilov 
into a wattle and daub shack, which was as hot as an 
oven, and sent a message to their chief, anticipating a 
substantial gratuity—up to one thousand gold roubles— 
to be paid to those who caught a spy, and waited for 
instructions: whether the most dangerous criminal was 
to be deported to Russia or short on the spot... . 

Although Nikolai Ivanovich languished under arrest 
no more than three days, they seemed to be very long 
days, indeed... . 
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What offended him most was the fact that it was Rus- 
sians, his own people, who had put him into this house 
swarming with bugs. Sitting at the door, in the shadow, 
a rifle in his hands, was his own Russian soldier—a thick- 
lipped fellow from a Ryazan village, his stupid round 
face freckled all over. 

As luck would have it, the top officials had neverthe- 
less managed to investigate the situation and telegraphed 
an order to dismiss the traveller. Fortunately, all the 
collected specimens were also returned, although piled 
and muddled up to such an extent that it took a good 
deal of time to sort them out. 

Nikolai Ivanovich was on the move again and, all of 
a sudden, as the expression has it, his rags turned to 
riches. Every village en route met and treated him like 
a lord. The interpreter enjoyed translating the addresses 
of welcome and in so doing, he smacked his plump wet 
lips, all agog to be treated to a feast. Indeed, every vil- 
lage, however poverty-stricken it was, would make a feast 
notwithstanding all the refusals and objections on the 
part of the embarrassed scientist. They spent the night 
in the richest house, and in the morning, following a 
hearty breakfast, nearly all the villagers, bowing low, saw 
off the caravan. 

What sort of devilry is this? Now again, muttering 
greetings in too florid a style and wishing the distin- 
guished guest happiness and well-being, the grey-bearded 
old men were striving to kiss his stirrup and pressing 
themselves against Vavilov’s high dust covered boots. 

Nikolai Ivanovich hastened to dismount and help up 
the kneeling old men. 

“Aren't you, under the canopy, going to help?” he shouts 
to the interpreter. “And explain to them at last that I don’t 
like such ceremonies at all. Whom dothey take me for?” 

“The laws of hospitality are sacred,” the interpreter 
says reproachfully, shaking his head. “You can’t offend 
these kind people. They fulfil Allah’s behests, efendee.” 

However hand the embarrassed traveller resisted, they 
cautiously, as if he were critically ill, took his arms and 
ushered him into the spacious and clean house where the 
carpets had already been spread with steaming dishes of 
shashlik and pilaf and plates piled high with wheat flat 
cakes, pomegranates, apples, and grapes... , 
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Why, without rhyme or reason, do they receive him 
in such a lordly manner? Vavilov was really at a loss. 
Making a detour around the settlements and spending 
the night in the fields under ue poplars seemed to be 
the only alternative. 

Almost in every field, Nikolai Ivanovich encountered 
a new variety of common wheat. He had to collect spec- 
imens in the broiling sun when the temperature in the 
shadow was as high as +50 °C. But then nobody inter- 
fered. However he had never come across the cherished 
‘Persian wheat”, and in search of it Vavilov pushed on 
and on, as if it were a venturesome pursuit of the fairy- 
tale fire bird. 

Nikolai Ivanovich decided to explore the fields around 
Kermanshah. Interesting varieties of wild wheat had 
been found here—perchance, the Persian sort would be 
among them? 

It so happened that the front line had broken through 
the ancient Kermanshah. All the fields had been dug 
up with trenches. As ill luck would have it, the area 
where the Persian wheat was most likely to hide along 
with the specimens of wild wheat, happened to be on 
no man’s land—between the Russian and Turkish posi- 
tions! 

Vavilov nevertheless was set on getting there. He hired 
a guide and paid him generously. Admiring the scien- 
tist’s courage, a unit commander promised to detach 
fifty odd Cossacks. It turned out to be a sort of reconnais- 
sance in force in the name of science. 

On the morning, however, that it had been planned to 
set out, there was unexpectedly not a trace of the guide. 
Nor had the Cossacks arrived—they had had to repel an 
unexpected attack of the Turks. Vavilov nearly set out 
to search for his Persian wheat all by himself when shoot- 
ing began. Fearing that his modest scientific sally 
might give rise to an unforeseen battle, Nikolai Ivano- 
vich, to the interpreter’s delight, turned in the direction 
away from the front line. 

They made for the mountains where lay Kurdish set- 
tlements, few and far between the rocks. But here too, no 
peace could be found. In the mountains, basmatches 
were roaming about looting whoever might turn up. 

The interpreter, tears in his impudent eyes, implored 
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Vavilov to return to Teheran or at least to secure pro- 
tection of the Russian troops. Vavilov refused: 

“What’s the point? Only to find ourselves again under 
artillery bombardment or to fall into a bug infested shack 
on suspicion of spying? No, thank you, it’s by far qui- 
eter here in the mountains.” 

“And what about basmatches, efendee?” 

“In the day-time basmatches are asleep hiding in some 
cool place against the heat,” Vavilov began to laugh. 
“And we, at this particular time, will be surveying the 
fields with no interference.” 

And that was the case. The ingenious solution helped 
the researcher, as his resourcefulness was to help him 
Jater on more than once during his life replete with adven- 
tures and hazards. 

Admittedly, they were nevertheless shot at a couple 
of times, which was done, though, half-heartedly, from 
afar and most likely as a warning. On the whole, nobody 
interfered with Nikolai Ivanovich’s examination of the 
tiny fields lying among the rocks parched by the sun. 

His courage and persistence were rewarded by an intrigu- 
ing discovery. Winter wheat fields proved heavily infest- 
ed with rye. In ancient times, wild rye seems to have 
been a weed on the wheat fields. Only later was it intro- 
duced into cultivation and begun to be sown in those 
localities where its yields were higher and more consist- 
ent than those of wheat, say, in Russia. 

In the evenings, in the tent set up in a secluded place, 
sat Vavilov and by candlelight sorted out his daytime 
finds, rejoining over each and every new spike and, did 
not fail, to boot, to learn by heart several new Persian 
words. Before long he would have to put out the candle 
so as not to attract the attention of the basmatches who 
had set off on their nighty brigandage. 

Then again they descended from the mountains into 
the inhabited valleys, and the interpreter again returned 
to life, became impudent and even taller, as it were. And 
again Vavilov was embarrassed by the to-do made around 
him. Some incomprehensible fame was rushing ahead, 
outstripping the small caravan. In squalid settlements, 
they would welcome the scientist making humble bows, 
thrust complaints and petitions into his hands, slaugh- 
ter the last lamb, and set out the generous fare on the 
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dostarkhans torn to tatters and darned. Vavilov noticed 
that such tumultuous receptions would invariably en- 
large the interpreter’s baggage. It was time to acquire a 
second transport horse, especially for him. The inter- 
preter purred like a contented cat and sold or bartered 
something in each bazaar along their route. He would 
buy arifle to barter it for a carpet. And the next day he 
would possess, as if by magic, three carpets... . 

In one of the settlements, Vavilov was presented with 
a huge paper, nearly as large as a bed-sheet. On it there 
was something written in elegant ligature, and below 
there was no seal affixed; instead, according to the local 
custom, there were numerous finger-prints belonging to 
the richest and respectable villagers. 

“The Most Potent, High and Mighty... . We humbly 
beg of you to do us a great favour...”—the individual 
words Nikolai Ivanovich was able to make out were 
calling out for help, as it were. 

The interpreter, smacking his watered lips, translated 
the whole of the petition, which turned out to be address- 
ed to the Russian tsar, making complaints against the 
oppressions of the local governor and asking for his dis- 
missal. Unavailing was Nikolai Ivanovich’s effort to 
explain through the interpreter, who had grown gloomy, 
that the Russian tsar had no powers over local officials and 
he, Vavilov, was not authorized to receive any complaints. 

But the people kneeling before him in the grey soft 
dust were looking at him with such hope, bowing so per- 
sistently, and would not take back the paper that Niko- 
lai Ivanovich sighed and did the only thing he could do: 
he carefully folded and pocketed their petition to make 
it available, on his return, to the Russian consul. What 
use, if any, would it be? 

The interpreter was now in higher spirits. The word 
“sardar”, however, that he repeatedly and significantly 
used seemed particularly suspicious to Vavilov. Could 
it be the august title of tsar? 

Nikolai Ivanovich could not bear it any longer and at 
the very first halt he pinned down the cunning inter- 
preter. Following prolonged prevarication and rolling 
his eyes he had confessed... . 

“You presented me as the tsar’s brother-in-law?” asked 
Vavilov taken aback. “The brother of the tsar’s wife?!” 
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“But then we had a royal welcome everywhere, efen- 
dee, hadn’t we?” 

“How dare you!” 

“I felt so sorry for you when you were in prison. I 
decided to help you. Don’t be angry with me, efendee!” 

The interpreter related that at first they had not be- 
lieved his invention: a relative of the tsar could not pos- 
sibly travel with so small a caravan and having no guard. 
But then the very lack of guard and retinue corroborated, 
as it were, the sly invention. This Russian, indeed, ap- 
pears to be a noble man and a big shot if he travels un- 
guarded far and wide. What does he need a retinue or big 
caravan for? Such a distinguished guest is everywhere at 
home, and everywhere he is supposed to find a regal 
welcome. 

This now explained the origin of the low bows, puz- 
zling petitions, hearty fares that emptied scanty pantries, 
and the fishy new acquisitions of the cheeky interpre- 
ter! 

Vavilov became so furious that he was on the point 
of chucking the old fox. However if he had done so he 
would have had to discontinue his expedition, for his 
as yet inadequate command of the local language would 
make his travelling alone impracticable. 

Reluctantly Nikolai Ivanovich was compelled to keep 
the swindler for the time being. But from now on he would 
keep a close eye on him, and plug away at the local lan- 
guage till midnight. 

Before long the day had come when Vavilov, speak- 
ing excellent and sonorous Persian, said with the great- 
est pleasure to the dispirited interpreter: 

“Go away, you, scoundrel! I don’t need your ser- 
vices any longer.” 

The interpreter began to whimper, cringe, and mention 
the Russian consul who would allegedly skin him alive 
if he ventured to leave the esteemed professor alone in 
the foreign country... . 

“You haven’t as yet found the world’s best Persian 
wheat, have you, efendee? And you won’t without me. 
Knowing the language is not enough, one must know the 
country.” 

The sly fox had found the sore spot... . 

But Nikolai Ivanovich remained unbending. 
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“T’ll manage without you,” he said firmly. “Be off!” 
Raising his finger didactically, he added: 

“The orders of the tsar’s brother-in-law must be obey- 
ed immediately. How many times should it be repeat- 
ed?” ° 

On heaving a weak sigh and throwing up his pump lit- 
tle hands, the swindler hurried away. 

And Nikolai Ivanovich moved on further in a fairly 
convenient manner—travelling by post-chaise, by troika, 
little travellers who had once wandered about Russia, 
the country so dear to his heart. Only the coachmen— 
emaciated, half-naked, and swarthy—looked exotic. Vavi- 
lov conversed with them and they started to respect him 
so much that on his request they would halt at any field 
and patiently wait for the affable foreigner to gather his 
usual little sheaf of local wheat. 

Vavilov enjoying his command of the language, even 
if not definitive and worlds away from perfect, it en- 
abled him to communicate without go-betweens and hin- 
drances. In the vicinity of Mashhad, Nikolai Ivanovich col- 
lected many seeds of some splendid drought-resistant wheat. 
In one of the fields he noticed from afar the cherished 
black spikes, and his heart began to race. 

Vavilov hurried towards them... . Although looking 
very much like Persian wheat, this soft wheat proved 
to be a different variety. 

The damned swindler-cum-interpreter had turned out 
to be right. Nikolai Ivanovich was leaving Persia ha- 
ving failed to find the cherished wheat. 
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THE QUEST LEADS THE TRAVELLER 
TO THE ROOF OF THE WORLD—TO THE FOOT 
OF THE SUN 


That was some ovring! And he thought that he had 
seen everything... . 

By some miracle an unknown dare-devil has driven 
wooden wedges into the cracks in the cliff and fastened 
to them a suspension trail made of logs and brushwood 
with crushed stone added atop so that horse hooves would 
not get stuck in between the branches. 
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The trail runs along the cliff above an abyss at the bot- 
tom of which there is a curved sabre of the sparkling river. 
There is at least a kilometer between the trail and the 
river, but a closer look reveals the way the water boils 
turbulently over the sharp rocks and tears away at them. 

“Don’t look down!” ordered Kildy-khan “or you’ll 
be done for. Look straight ahead. Let the horse go ahead, 
hold on to its tail, if you please, and walk slowly. Take 
your time. Yours is a clever horse, it won’t let you down. 
Do as I say, if you don’t want to be lost!” 

He started roaring with laughter in his usual way and 
was the first to step on the suspension trail. Vavilov 
stood spellbound watching him, fat as he was, move 
lightly and easily along the shaky and creaky planked 
footpath, as if he were a graceful ballerina or an adroit 
fightrope walker. Well done, Kildy-khan! Good for you, 
mirsa-bashi! 

But Vavilov had been quite upset when he had first 
met this stout man assigned to him as a guide. 

By and large the whole journey was a wonderment to 
Nikolai Ivanovich. It had started unexpectedly and had 
been progressing along the same lines. 

He had no intention of going to the Pamirs whatsoever. 
But after his journey to Persia, there was some free time 
left, and he grudged spending it to no avail. The more 
so since he was upset not having found the desired “Per- 
sian” plant for whose sake, as a matter of fact, he had 
set off to foreign lands in the first place. Presumably one 
ought to look for it in an easterly direction, that is, in 
Afghanistan, the country neighbouring Persia? The point 
is that the borders between these two countries had 
changed more than once. 

For European travellers, however, Afghanistan at 
that time was as inaccessible as the Moon. The only thing 
Vavilov could do in the remaining warm period of the 
prolonged Central Asian autumn was to go along the 
Afghan border which stretched for one and a half thou- 
sand versts. 

At this side of the border rose the Pamirs, their stern, 
sombre rock reaching as high as the sky. Accordingly, 
they were called the Roof of the World or the Foot of the 
Sun, or, quite ominously, the Foot of Death. What was 
known about this wilderness was a little more than what 
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N. Vavilov with his mother Alexandra Mikhailovna Vavilova and 
his brother Sergei during World War I, 1916 


Snapshot, Berlin 


N. Vavilov (third on the right) among the representatives of Pet- 
rovskaya Academy (now known as Timiryazev Agricultural Academy 
in Moscow), 1912 


N. Vavilov after return from his trip to Ethiopia, 1927 


had been reported by Legendary Marco Polo who had 
been here six and a half centuries ago: 

“'..You climb to the highest, they say, place in the 
world. There, between the mountains, is a plain where 
a nice river flows. There are the world’s best pastures 
here: ten days are enough to fatten the leanest livestock. 
Wild animals abound in here... . 

It takes you twelve days to cover the plain called the 
Pamirs; it is uninhabited throughout, nor is there any 
grass. As to food, you have to carry it with you. Birds 
are not to be found here on account of height and cold. 
Unlike other places, the cold is so severe here that it 
changes the colour and glow of fire and makes cooking 
more difficult...”. 

Regarding the grass, Marco contradicts himself, for 
if there were no grass, the “world’s best pastures” would 
not have been there. Vavilov still hesitated. Was it worth 
climbing up the sky-high mountains? What could the 
plant scientist who was seeking high-yielding and disease- 
resistant varieties of wheat and other grain crops do 
there? 

Yet there was a slender hope that allured him: perhaps 
he would find the wheat somewhere in the valleys bor- 
dering on Afghanistan. The plants would not recognize 
the man-made borders. It is but Nature that establishes 
the borders for them. 

Nikolai Ivanovich had decided to set off for the Pa- 
mirs, and the journey turned out for him to be replete 
with amazing surprises. 

In the beginning, both people and wildlife seemed to 
have agreed on wrecking his journey and preventing him 
from getting to the bewitched mountain country. There 
were shootings, to be sure. To avoid mobilization for 
physical labour, the men from the kishlaks would flee 
into the mountains where together they would form insur- 
gent bands. Many regions were swept with real insur- 
rection. The military governor had refused to provide 
Vavilov with guards: 

“A couple of Cossacks won’t do you any good, and 
where on earth can I get you a whole detachment? Every- 
body is engaged in suppression operations. Thus, young 
man, | would advise you to return to Moscow and wait. 
until the tide turns.” 
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Nikolai Ivanovich decided to go at his own risk with- 
out any guard. One of the Bukhara emir’s officials was 
to act as a guide, and on seeing him, Vavilov’s heart 
sank. I’ven among the well-fed retinue of the emir, Kildy- 
khan—or mirza-bashi as he was pompously addressed — 
was conspicuous by his astonishing corpulence. 

“I weigh seven poods,” he said boastfully to Vavilov, 
breaking into a smile and affectionately stroking his 
immense belly. 

The title of honour “Mirza-bashi” prefixed to his name 
appeared to be evidence of the stout man’s learning—in 
any event, he could at least read and write, and that 
was good. What was distressing was his weight. 

Dressed in an oriental brightly coloured robe with 
a silver girdle the khan rode on his horse in such grand 
a manner that beside him Vavilov looked like a modest 
official accompanying some important dignitary. 

Fortunately Kildy-khan did not put on airs for a long 
time. As a matter of fact he proved an unpretentious 
and cheerful man and an excellent fellow-traveller. The 
further they moved away from the emir’s palace and the 
deeper they went into the mountains, the more straight- 
forward and natural was the mirza-bashi’s behaviour. 
He would send messengers ahead so that at the kishlaks 
along their route the people knew beforehand of their 
arrival and could make the necessary preparations. At 
the same time he did not abuse his power like that ro- 
guish interpreter. ‘The independent inhabitants of the 
mountain kishlaks were not easily frightened, though... . 

In the mountains Kildy-khan grew young again, as 
it were. While en route he was indefatigable: he would 
skillfully choose a place for the night and supervise set- 
ting up camp—all this was accompanied by facetious 
sayings and jolly jokes. He even seemed to enjoy the dif- 
ficulties, recalling his youth which was spent in these 
majestic mountains. Khan proved himself a proficient 
traveller. He had a knack of choosing the best horses, 
building a fire right on the snow, and cooking a delicious 
meal dish from any winged bird. He would continually 
tell funny stories, and he was the first to start roaring 
with laughter. The mountain ravines echoed as he laughed, 
scaring away snow leopards and wolves. 

Mirza-bashi became interested in collecting plants and 
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would help Nikolai Ivanovich question the local residents 
about them. He turned out to be very helpful to Vavilov. 
Yet Nikolai Ivanovich was still rather sceptical: how were 
they going to carry him over suspension bridges—ovrings 
woven of branches? 

From the descriptions of the few travellers who had 
tried to reach the Foot of the Sun before him, Vavilov 
was aware of the pitfalls and hazards awaiting him. 

“If you get acquainted with all the horrors of this 
road,” wrote one of them, “you will be stunned. These are 
rugged cliffs and rocks being climbed by people, their 
backs burdened with loads. A horse is not able to nego- 
tiate this country. Once I went along these paths. My 
friend’s interpreter, once hale and hearty, has turned 
into an old man. Anxiety makes people go grey, they 
become agoraphobic. In one place | failed to keep up 
with my fellow-travellers, and when I caught up with 
them I found our two interpreters weeping. They said: 
‘We are afraid to go there, we'll die there...’.” 

Some places! But the deeper they went into the moun- 
tains the more obvious it became that the difficulties of 
their road had not been exaggerated at all. On military 
maps there were blank spaces with ominous question- 
marks. But even where mountain ridges and valleys had 
been plotted on the maps, they proved to be far from 
reality and indicated, perhaps, little more than the 
ingenuity and fertile imagination of topographers... . 

Again the caravan was a small one—six horses and 
only four riders: Vavilov and Kildy-khan plus two local 
guides. There was no guard. To avoid running into de- 
tachments of insurgents, they had to tread overgrown 
paths straight through the mountains, passing round 
the inhabited valleys, seeking shelter for the night in 
the most out-of-the-way kishlaks, and not infrequently 
pitching tents somewhere in a secluded corner. 

Many passes were already buried in snow. The passage 
to Garm was blocked by a nearly vertical cliff cleaved 
by a deep fissure. One of the guides adroitly jumped over 
it, cut a sharp hook in the ice, tenaciously clung to it.. 
The other guide held fast to his comrade’s feet, thus 
enabling Vavilov and the stodgy mirza-bashi to get across 
the precipice using the live bridge. The packhorses, how- 
ever, had to be led along the lower circular road via moun- 
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tain streams which raced, boiled, and strove to knock 
any intruder down. 

They climbed so high that the bonfire barely burned, 
choking in the rarefied air—Marco Polo had told the 
truth. 

Then they proceeded along the brink of a huge glacier. 
They spent the nights right on the ice. Every now and 
then they had to jump up and dance, clapping their sides 
with their hands stiff from the cold. Vavilov could scarce- 
ly believe that quite recently and not far from here 
he had been languid from the heat while collecting spikes 
on the Persian fields. It seemed to be on the other planet. 

At long last, on the third day, they descended from the 
glacier. The tell-tale stolid indifference that had already 
begun to seize him, making him nonchalant and desirous 
of doing nothing, had vanished. The only thing he want- 
ed to do was lie down right on the ice and not get up 
but sleep for ever and ever. 

It turned out, however, that he had prematurely re- 
joiced, thinking their troubles were over. Farther on there 
were ovrings to be dealt with. Nikolai Ivanovich had 
heard a great deal about them and still he could not ima- 
gine how one could possibly go along an absolutely ver- 
tical cliff using a suspension trail made of branches 
treacherously creaking and collapsing under one’s feet. 
And getting across gorges via such insecure suspension 
bridges was simply inconceivable! 

It was positively impossible to comprehend how these 
trails were made, wedges driven into steep cliffs, and sus- 
pension bridges thrown abysses! The very thought of it 
gave Vavilov courage. 

And not only did he have to travel these trails, but 
he had to take the horses heavily packed. Here there 
were no roundabout roads to be used. The horses, how- 
ever, proved accustomed to these settings and calmly 
worked their way along the inconceivable suspension 
trails which were level with clouds. 

And what about stout Kildy-khan? Nikolai Ivanovich 
should not have worried about him at all. The mirza- 
bashi crossed the ovrings creaking under his weight with 
an unconcerned smile on his round, glossy face. 

And now again he was the first to go, shouting cheer- 
fully to Vavilov: 
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“Come on, let the horse go ahead and follow her 
closely. It is sure to lead you! I’m waiting for you.” 

The khan had already safely crossed the ovring and 
stood on the solid jut of the cliff reaching out his hands to 
Vavilov and urging him: 

“Come on, go”. 

Vavilov let the horse go ahead. Calmly, it stepped on 
the unsteady trail. Holding to the horse’s tail, to be on 
the safe side, Nikolai Ivanovich also stepped on the ovring. 

The ovring was obviously old in serious need of repait. 
The dried-up boughs crackled and broke, and one’s feet 
would fall through the clefts. The horse jerked and 
crouched, and one had to cautiously disengage its feet. 

Here and there the clefts gaped so wide making visible 
a river sparkling far beneath like the edge of a raised 
saber... . 

To make things worse, in one place a small creek was 
flowing from a fissure, spraying the trail with icy drop- 
lets making the boughs wet and treacherously slippery... . 

Thank God, the dangerous place is behind us. The 
trail is becoming wider. We can take a short rest and 
push on. 

Nikolai Ivanovich mounted the horse and stooped to 
adjust the saddle-girth. All of a sudden the horse snorted 
in fright and gave a sharp jerk. From somewhere there 
was a sudden gust of wind into Vavilov’s face, and the 
guides behind him began to cry out in fear. 

Nikolai Ivanovich could not make out what had hap- 
pened. A shadow loomed over him. He caught a glimpse 
of sharp, crooked talons, feathers... . He heard an irate, 
angered scream and saw a menacing unblinking eye right 
in front of his face... . 

An eagle! 

Vavilov had no time to discern the species of the bird, 
but the span of its wings seemed formidable, seeming 
to cover the entire sky. 

The startled horse was straining forward, and Vavilov 
was barely holding it back. What if, in its fright, it 
should rear right here, on the suspension trail, above the 
precipice a good verst deep?! 

Nikolai Ivanovich did not remember how he had got- 
ten to the end of the ovring, slipped down feebly from 
the trembling horse, and sunk on to the firm, secure, and 
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hard rock. Kildy-khan was shouting something merrily 
and tapping on his shoulder. Vavilov gradually was 
becoming conscious of his words: 

“The cumai! The big cumai!* They have a nest here. 
That’s why they got so angry. No man has been here for 
a long time. They have built their eyrie. Do you know 
how large their nests can be? One sazhen** high by one 
and a half sazhen wide. This big,” he swung his large 
arms. “Like a tower!” 

Vavilov shook his head. 

“Well done,” yelled the khan at the top of his voice 
and slapped Nikolai Ivanovich on the shoulder so hard 
that he nearly tumbled into the precipice. “Now you’re 
a real Pamiri. Nothing can scare you.” 

At night, although he could hardly keep his eyes open 
because of his tiredness and the emotions he had experi- 
enced, Nikolai Ivanovich wrote about his daily adven- 
ture in his diary. His hand obeyed him poorly and trein- 
bled nastily. Yet he managed to write as legibly as he 
could: “Such experiences toughen the researcher up and 
prepare him for all sorts of difficulties, adversities, and 
surprises.” After thinking for a while, he added: “In 
this respect, my first big journey proved particularly 
useful.” 

Vavilov began to hesitate, maybe he should delete 
these words? The journey was far from being complete, 
wasn't it? But then he decided to leave them. 

He had not made a mistake in his conclusions. Later 
on he experienced a great many other adventures that 
only corroborated the rightness of these words. 

With glaciers and ovrings behind him, Vavilov very 
nearly drowned while crossing a raging mountain stream. 
One of the pack horses slipped on the loose stones. The 
rein connecting it with the other horses broke, and it was 
immediately knocked down. No sooner had the people 
come to their senses than the horse was dragged under 
the icy overhang at the foot of the cliff. 

As a result, many a sample and diaries were lost. One 


* The local name of the griffon vulture (Gyps fulvus) by far the 
largest of the Pamir eagles. 
** An old Russian measure of length—2.13 m. 
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had urgently, from memory, to restore the records lost 
before they were forgotten. It was impossible, however, 
to recover the plants lost. That sad incident had also 
been a lesson to Vavilov. From now on he stored dupli- 
cates of all his materials separately. 

Contrary to popular belief at the time, the Pamirs did 
not prove in the least to be a glum wilderness. The val- 
leys behind frozen passes and gorges accessible only via 
suspension trails, hid a wonderland, a paradise for a bo- 
tanist, a plant grower! 

Rye with enormous awned spikes and stems one and 
a half meter high, which could nearly conceal a horseman 
in the saddle, grew on the tiny fields squeezed between 
the rocks; the soil for these fields had to be fetched in 
baskets through the mountains. It was patently a spe- 
cial variety lacking the ligule, a membranous projection 
from the top of the leaf’s sheath. 

“It has been worth visiting the Pamirs, if only for 
its sake,” rapturously exclaimed Vavilov. 

He would also come across wheats mentioned in no 
catalogue or reference book—varieties with swollen ears 
and large kernels of amazing whiteness. These crops were 
smitten by neither rust nor powdery mildew. 

Wheat, rye, and barley must have been brought here 
from southern regions by poor peasants fleeing to the 
mountains from oppressions and incessant requisitions. 
And here, exposed to unusual local conditions, the plants 
had been changing, as if they were growing in a wonder- 
ful natural laboratory cut off from the whole world. There 
occurred novel unique forms that were astonishing in 
their plesticity and adaptability to harsh natural envi- 
ronments. Vavilov began dreaming about using them 
for breeding new varieties. 

The Pamirs’ nature revealed striking contrasts. The 
sun beat down on them savagely, and the travellers’ 
faces had turned black with suntan. But no sooner had 
one stepped into the shade of rock than one had goose 
bumps. By the day it was as hot as 33 °C, while at night 
the water in the kettle would be frozen solid. 

The severest natural selection of the plants most adapt- 
ed to these environmental conditions was taking place 
here. The rarefied air lacked oxygen—bonfires barely 
burned and were of little help in cooking food; Marco 
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Polo’s account was correct. Ultraviolet radiation in enor- 
mous doses showered down from the sky. 

Given these conditions, plants also exhibited exotic 
behavior. The roots of common rhubarb would grow to 
formidable sizes. The leaves turned violet. Barley, sown 
high in the hills, might suddenly begin to deposit sugar 
in its stems and leaves, thereby becoming a sheer delicacy 
for livestock; here again Marco Polo did not exaggerate. 
This is due to the fact that sugar fixes water in the cells 
of plants, thus enhancing their resistance to cold. 

It was not until later, when research stations were set 
up and continuous observations carried out, that scien- 
tists unravelled many of the mysteries of the Pamir’s 
nature. In the meantime, Vavilov was surprised and de- 
lighted by the paradoxes of the local wilderness. This 
uphill journey had turned out for Vavilov to be a school 
of courage and indefatigability. On the Pamirs’ moun- 
tain passes, rising as high as the sky, he had learned a 
stringent rule once and for all, a rule he was later on to 
follow unwaveringly: no matter how difficult it may be, 
the head of an expedition should always go ahead. He 
had become a genuine traveller. 

During the course of this expedition, banal prejudices 
to the effect that the Pamirs were allegedly of no interest 
to the plant scientist had to be revised. Vavilov was 
learning to look around with open eyes, through the 
“eyes of Adam”, as the first path-finder in these regions. 
And this may have been the most important thing that 
he brought back from the Roof of the World. 

Every day of this journey brought something new and 
unexpected. Perhaps the last surprise was... the grand 
plano adorning the local library which had been mirac- 
ulously brought by an unknown person along suspen- 
sion trails to the god-forsaken frontier township of Khorog. 

Having dusted it, Vavilov falteringly opened the cover 
glittering with black varnish, as if he feared that the 
grand piano could all of a sudden vanish like a mirage. 

This, however, proved to be no mirage, and neither 
were the books available on the library’s shelves. Nikolai 
Ivanovich touched the keyboard. He could not play, 
yet he produced a sonorous chord. Drowning the river's 
roar, the grand piano resounded exultantly and triumph- 
antly. 
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But there and then Vavilov rested his gaze on the brok- 
en window pane and grew gloomy. 

Beyond the window, at the heart of the ravine, tow- 
ered the mountains of Afghanistan that had proved to be 
inaccessible. Nor had he ever found the homeland of the 
fair Persian wheat... . It was still not time to rejoice. 

...This protracted “romance with the Persian wheat”, 
as Nikolai Ivanovich was to refer to it in one of his let- 
ters, would come to an end unexpectedly, though not 
for a long time. Six years it would be ascertained that 
one need not go that far in search of the native land of 
the unique Persian wheat, for it lurked in the mountain 
valleys of Daghestan! As to by whom and why the 
wheat was named “Persian”—these questions have nev- 
er been answered. 

Also, the irony of fate was that only the variety that 
Vavilov had stumbled upon accidentally turned out to 
be quite insusceptible to the powdery mildew sickness. 
All other seeds of the very same “Persian” wheat, includ- 
ing those brought from the Caucasus, produced shoots 
that, alas, were not resistant to the disease. The search 
for relevant varieties is no small work, indeed! A great 
deal hinges on lucky chance alone. One researcher is 
fortunate, the other is not... . Thus the more important 
then is persistent quest! 
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BIOLOGISTS WELCOME THE APPEARANCE 
OF THEIR MENDELEEV 


The years 1917-1923... . It is hard to relate the life 
of Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov over this comparatively 
short time period which was so packed with major his- 
toric events. At the beginning of this period, Vavilov— 
a young scientist still unknown—was a lecturer in the 
Department of Soil Science, the Higher Agricultural 
Courses in Saratov, whereas in 1923 he was already a 
world-renowned scientist and a Corresponding Member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

A swift, eagle’s flight. In these years Nikolai Ivano- 
vich’s life was seemingly quiet and not rich in events— 
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especially against the background of the great changes 
sweeping across Russia and the entire planet: the World 
War, two revolutions, the civil war, famine, and devas- 
tation. 

The Revolution had captivated Nikolai Ivanovich 
with its lofty enthusiasm and noble goals. He saw the 
boundless vistas it was opening to science making it 
genuinely democratic, dear, and necessary to all the 
people—and he accepted the Revolution unconditionally 
wanting to serve it selflessly and faithfully. 

It was not enough to recognize the Revolution, as had 
been done by the elderly Timiryazev, Pryanishnikov and 
other scientists. A new, democratic science was to be 
created. Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov was positively the 
right man for this uphill gigantic job, for he was young, 
broad-minded, scholarly, energetic, indefatigable, and 
as those years had demonstrated, he had a knack for 
communicating with people, inspiring and fascinating 
them. A minor but characteristic detail: he was given 
the choice between the position of lecturer at the Saratov 
Agricultural Courses or in a department at a Voronezh 
institute. He turned down the professorship and went 
to Saratov where the work seemed more challenging. 
Such would invariably be his modus operandi, i.e. first 
and foremost came his work, his scientific concerns. 

His work seemed to be routine, measured, incon- 
spicuous. From sunrise he was out in the fields and ex- 
perimental plots. Then there were lectures, experiments, 
and—at the first opportunity—again he went to work 
in the field. In the small hours the lamp did not go out 
on his working table heaped with spikes and seeds. Va- 
vilov’s day was planned, as he put it, on a “half-hourly 
basis”. 

He thoroughly studied the vegetative wealth of the 
arid land along the Volga, tested and examined hun- 
dreds of local varieties on his plots. He movingly dedi- 
cated his monograph (“The field Crops of the South- 
east”) generalizing these studies as follows: “To the sun- 
ny, sultry, and severe region, to the current and future 
agronomy of the southeast, as a homage for the several 
years of refuge and hospitality.” 

While tackling these top priority, practical tasks Va- 
vilov obtained more and more novel and intriguing ma- 
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terials which proved also helpful in continuing his pre- 
vious studies. 

From his two former expeditions—to Iran and the Pamir 
—he had brought some eight hundred samples of soft 
wheat alone! Now every day his collection grew larger as 
he added samples of the local varieties. It was becoming 
increasingly clear: this was merely a droplet in the 
boundless ocean of the planet’s plant resources. 

The ideas that had come up during his journeys 
called for in-depth consideration and verification. And 
this was what Nikolai Ivanovich set out to do. 

His monograph “Plant Immunity to Infectious Diseases” 
published in 1919 not only summarized all the avail- 
able evidence concerning the subject, but also equipped 
researchers with a novel singular approach to the problem. 

Vavilov pioneered the studies on plants insusceptible 
to specific diseases as inseparable linked with the natural 
environment and plant communities where they had been 
evolving through centuries. He proved that natural 
immunity in plants results from continuous evolution 
which occurs concurrently with that of their enemies— 
parasites and disease carriers. These latter serve as “qual- 
ity control inspectors”, as it were, killing weak plants 
and “selecting” those which develop immunity to a given 
disease due to contingent mutations. Hence it appears that 
the varieties resistant to disease should primarily be 
sought for in the ancient home of the plants under con- 
sideration. 

Such an approach, which was both ecological and evo- 
lutionary, was quite fresh and original. Vavilov’s ideas 
and discoveries prompted selectionists as to where pre- 
cisely they should look for the varieties with the requi- 
site immunity which could be used for breeding new re- 
sistant varieties. He set about his work so fervently and 
its scope was so wide that before long the courses were 
transformed into the Saratov Agricultural Institute, and 
Nikolai Ivanovich became a professor. 

Problems of immunity, however, were not his only 
concern. Genetics likewise offered novel exciting chal- 
lenges. 

Over these six years, Vavilov and his students whose 
number was rapidly increasing (their joyous and voci- 
ferous dormitory was neatly baptized “Babel”) closely 
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studied 1 700 samples of soft wheat alone! It was ascer- 
tained that of these, some one thousand distinct breed 
species could be singled out according to sixty odd indi- 
vidual stable characteristics or traits. 

By looming through a variety of vegetative forms, 
surprising at first glance and even looking chaotic, one 
could conjecture that a rigorous system existed. One 
could and should learn about and examine the system. 
Then the desired varieties—productive and disease-re- 
sistant—would be sought for consciously rather than at 
random or by guess-work. 

Thus Nikolai Ivanovich set about devising such a 
system. He was concerned with fundamental problems 
and longed for broad generalizations. 

1920 happened to be a terrible and hard year. 

The steppes situated on the left bank of the Volga 
seemed to exhale heat. Hot dry winds burned the crops. A 
dreadful famine impended. But as if defying it, the se- 
lectionists of the newly established land of Soviets 
gathered together in Saratov to hold their regular con- 
gress. Professor Vavilov’s report on “The Law of Ho- 
mologous Series in Plant Hereditary Variation” became 
the highlight of the convention. 

It was believed that hereditary changes in genes, mu- 
tations, occurred haphazardly and quite inordinately. 
This theory did not inspire selectionists but, on the con- 
trary, disarmed them. Given this willfullness of nature, 
one was unable to predict anything. However, having 
studied a multitude of plant species and varieties, Vavilov 
succeeded in noticing a definite system amidst the 
seeming chaos. 

A noted genetist, Professor Timofeev-Resovsky, made 
a witty remark: “I recall Plato’s saying: “Any fool can 
see a horse, but only few are endowed with a talent to 
see horsiness.’ Vavilov knew how to discern ‘horsiness’, 
how to find the general amidst odd and, it would appear, 
incoherent natural phenomena.” 

This was where he needed and brilliantly exhibited 
the broad outlook so characteristic of him from an early 
age! He demonstrated that given equal environments, 
genetic changes in congenial plants are governed by 
consistent rather than irregular patterns. 

Although in different plants mutations do cause fairly 
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accidental alterations in heredity, the newly emerged 
characteristics which are similar for the plants of dilfer- 
ent species are selected and reinforced not at random 
but according to a stringent basic pattern. In them, va- 
riation occurs in parallel. 

Each species of wheat—durum, common, or club—has 
the same winter and spring forms, with white and red 
ears, and with and without ligules, that is, membranous 
outgrowths of leaf sheaths. Similar forms are observed 
not only in different species of wheat. Relatives are 
likewise found in all the other grain crops—rye, barley, 
and oats. The varieties of all the congenial species of 
plants form, as it were, parallel series of relatives. Va- 
vilov suggested that these series be called homologous 
(the Greek word homologia, translated literally, means 
agreement). 

Rye without ligules had been unknown earlier—Va- 
vilov had found it during his expedition in the Pamirs. 
Nobody had seen durum wheat with awnless spikes as 
yet, and selectionists were unable to breed it, try as they 
might. They knew but awnless forms of common wheat. 
But then one could also detect similar forms of durum 
wheat in nature, one just had to be persistent in one’s 
quest. 

The law discovered by Vavilov gave botanist and plant 
breeders a clue as to what precisely they should be 
looking for, what forms of plants they were likely to de- 
tect—as was the case with Mendeleev’s periodic system 
that predicted the elements the chemists could expect 
to discover. 

“As a matter of fact this is the first major research that 
has made a fresh contribution to the immortal work by 
Darwin on the original of species. 

The most important philosophical essence of this in- 
vestigation is that while recognizing the considerable 
role of the environment in the evolution of the vegeta- 
tion forms, N. Vavilov placed primary emphasis on the 
intrinsic characteristics of the plant organism itself as 
the object of evolution, for the directions of evolutionary 
advancement depend, above all, on the natural poten- 
tialities of the organism itself. There is no chaos in the 
evolution of living organisms... variability fits nicely 
into certain basic patterns.” (N. Maisuryan, Academi- 
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cian of the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences [VASKhNIL)}). 

Vavilov’s remarkable ideas were equipping the plant 
breeders with true knowledge, a dependable compass to 
rely upon, instead of guess-work on the off-chance. The 
participants in the congress immediately grasped the 
import of this. 

“The congress was opened in June, 1920 in the largest 
lecture-hall of the University. No report delivered after- 
wards impressed me so much as did Nikolai Ivanovich’s 
presentation,” reminisces A. Mordvinkina, Cand.Sc. 
(Biol.). He talked enthusiastically, everybody listened 
to him with bated breath, and it was felt that he was 
unfolding to us something big and novel in science. 
When a storm of prolonged applause broke out, Professor 
Vyacheslav Zalensky said, “The biologists are cheering 
their own Mendeleev.” 

The congress sent a special cable: 

“Moscow. Council of People’s Commissars, c/o Luna- 
charsky. Copy to: Council of People’s Commissars, c/o 
Sereda. At the All-Russian Congress of Selectionists 
Professor N. Vavilov has made a report of exceptional 
theoretical and practical significance, where he expounded 
the novel basics of the theory of variation with a heavy 
reliance on the evidence from cultivated plant studies. 
Corresponding to the discoveries made by Mendeleev in 
chemistry, the theory in question is by far the major de- 
velopment in the world biological science and holds the 
greatest promise for practical applications. The Congress 
has passed a resolution urging the State Authority to 
promote Vavilov’s work in every possible way. A special 
report is submitted accordingly.” 

The press carried the cable and reports on Vavilov’s 
discovery along with war communiques and stories about 
the drive for combating famine and economic disloca- 
tion. 

Vavilov’s name became known overnight to all plant 
scientists and geneticists all over the world. The young 
scientist was beginning to receive world-wide fame. 

But he had no time to revel in it. In the spring of 1921 
Nikolai Ivanovich moved to Petrograd to head a depart- 
ment of applied botany where he had once done prac- 
tical work. 
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“My hands are full”, he writes in one of his letters. “We 
are fighting against cold in the premises and for furniture, 
apartments, and foodstuffs. We have found ourselves at 
the Petrograd front and gotten into the nice Kronstadt 
mess.* I should confess that 4t is a bit difficult to set 
up properly a new laboratory, an experimental station, 
and accommodate a sixly-strong team of personnel (in- 
cluding those from Petrograd). 

I’m arming myself with patience and perserverance...”. 

Vavilov was not wanting in these precious personality 
traits. 

Meanwhile, appalling famine that struck only indi- 
vidual areas in the previous year now swept across the 
entire land along the Volga. Death from starvation was 
menacing thirty million people. 

Nikolai Ivanovich was sent to America. His assign- 
ments were numerous: to represent the young Soviet 
science at an international convention on diseases of 
grains, to become acquainted with the up-to-the-minute 
breakthroughs in the fields of genetics and plant science, 
and to purchase the best pedigree seeds for the drought- 
stricken areas. 

The ocean was raging, asill luck would have it. Through- 
out his life Nikolai Ivanovich was tormented by a weak- 
ness decidedly unbecoming of the great traveller. The 
ship’s slightest motions that might go unnoticed by 
other passengers would make him seasick. It was through 
work that Vavilov tried to overcome the sickness. He 
set about translating his report on the law of homolo- 
gous series into English. 

The report delivered in impeccable English before the 
world’s most prominent scientists caused quite a sensa- 
tion. All the newspapers carried Vavilov’s portraits. 

Those who met him noted his uncommon charisma. 

“With his fine physique, medium height, sparkling 
eyes, and large forehead, he attracted one’s attention by 
his appearance and something else—whether it was his 
white-toothed smile, or the business-like character of his 
restrained movements and profound concentration” (M. 


* Reference is made to the Kronstadt mutiny that occurred in 
March 1921. 
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Petrov, Member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Turkmen SSR). 

If I were asked what traits of his image stuck most in 
my memory, I would, without a moment’s hesitation, 
answer: charisma. It conquered you the moment you 
first met and shook hands with him. This appeal shone 
from his clever, tender-looking, and always sparkling 
eyes, from his peculiar slightly lisping voice, and from 
his cordial and unaffected manner. 

Nikolai Ivanovich’s charm was by no means fleeting, 
temporary, or related to the minutes of his good moods, 
to the enthusiasm of creativity, or to the successful so- 
lution of one problem or another... . His was a constant 
rare gift attracting and delighting the souls of the peo- 
ple encountered on his course of life” (P. Baranov, 
Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences. ) 

It may well happen that people who are not very rich 
spiritually and who are simply referred to as nice folks 
are charismatic. Yet their fascination is purely external 
and short-lived. Before long it ceases to be admired and 
attract us. Vavilov’s charisma was quite different, which 
is specially stressed by P. Baranov: 

“Still, Nikolai Ivanovich’s charm originated neither 
in his eyes, nor voice, nor unaffected manner. This out- 
ward appearance merely reflected remarkably adequate- 
ly the inner spiritual beauty and power of this man. 
Nikolai Ivanovich’s charisma is primarily that of a sci- 
entist, a tireless toiler who persistently and tenaciously 
procures fresh scientific evidence, and an audacious theo- 
retical thinker who, by his generalizations, pushes for- 
ward the frontiers of science. Nikolai Ivanovich’s cha- 
risma is that of a patriot, a courageous public figure of 
the widest-ranging enterprise who visualized the vistas 
of the grandiose socialist reconstruction of his native 
land and who devoted all of his irrepressibie energy and 
knowledge to this great cause.” 

Recalls the French scientist Professor Gaisinsky: “Ni- 
kolai Ivanovich did fall into the category of fairly un- 
common pure-minded people who remarkably combine 
straightforwardness and personal appeal, which immedi- 
ately evokes the feeling of deep respect and friendship. 
When I got to know him better I was likewise astonished 
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by his other traits; namely, on the one hand, gene- 
rosity, an absolute lack of meanness, and a keen aware- 
ness of people’s needs, whereas, on the other hand, rather 
restricted personal needs, high culture, boundless and 
selfless devotion to science, and irreconciliability to 
ignorance. ” 

In 1923, in Petrograd, there appeared a small book by 
P. Gregory “Discovery or the Spirit and Service of Sci- 
ence’. It had been recommended for publishing and edit- 
ed by Nikolai Ivanovich. Leafing through its yellowed, 
brittle, and poor-quality wrapping-paper pages, one 
reads: 

“,..self-sacrifice, persistence, courage, duty, accuracy, 
humility, and hope may all be abundantly exemplified 
from the careers of men of science; yet such instance are 
rarely mentioned... . 

We cannot command veracity at will; the power of 
seeing and reporting truly is a form of health that has 
to be delicately guarded. The penalty of untruth is un- 
truth... . 

Wherever purposeful inquiry is carried on in the field 
of Nature, there the spirit of science is manifest, and we 
learn that worthy intention defines its shape as much as 
brilliant achievement. For science is not to be measured 
by practical service alone, though it may contribute to 
material prosperity: it is an intellectual outlook, a stand- 
ard of truth... . 

Scientific investigation is not usually undertaken with 
personal profit in view, and the discoveries... are offered 
freely to the world.” 

| have cited this long quotation for a purpose. It seems 
to me that these commandments disclose to us certain 
sides of Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov himself. For him, as 
in the case of Gregory, they provide the ideal of the sci- 
entist. Nikolai Ivanovich himself was a knight of sci- 
ence—but in real life, not just in fairy-tales. 

“Nikolai Ivanovich always worked without a moment’s 
respite. His knowledge was vast. It is hard to say how 
a single man could have possibly encompassed all this. 
Not without reason did D. Pryanishnikov say to me one 
day: ‘Nikolai Ivanovich is a genius, and we do not real- 
ize it only because he is our contemporary‘” [L. Bresla- 
vets, D.Sc. (Biol.)]. 
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This was said about him as a scientist. But Nikolai 
Ivanovich was great and a man of principle in every- 
thing, even in the trifles of life: 

“I observed,” adds L. Breslavets, “that there was 
no small talk in the presence of Nikolai Ivanovich, 
loftiness marked all the items discussed.” 

“,..1 am ill at ease walking here along the streets, look- 
ing in at the stores and coffee-shops when you are hav- 
ing a hard time over there,” writes Vavilov home from 
abroad. This is neither a phrase nor pose. Nikolai Ivano- 
vich had always perceived and experienced social prob- 
lems as deeply and sincerely as his personal concerns 
without differentiating between them. 

Thus, in 1921 this charming, intelligent, well-wishing, 
talented, jovial, extremely honest and noble man came 
to America. His picture featured on the front page of an 
American newspaper had a caption in large print: “If 
all the Russians are like Vavilov, we ought to make 
friends with Russia.” 

During intermissions between the convention’s meet- 
ings, Nikolai Ivanovich conversed with scientists from 
different countries and visited laboratories, experimental 
stations, and institutes. He tried to make the best use 
of every minute of his sojourn in America. He rushed to 
the continent’s other end, California, to see Burbank’s 
wonder-garden. 

Vavilov was one of the first to assess the importance of 
the works by I. Michurin; he followed them closely and 
rendered assistance to the talented nature remaker in 
every possible way. He was curious to compare these 
works with the achievements of the renowned American 
self-educated breeder. 

Nikolai Ivanovich became particularly interested in 
the remarkable collection of seeds and fruit of various 
plants brought to America from many different countries. 

The United States had no interesting varieties of its 
own. In former times only sunflower and Jerusalem arti- 
choke were cultivated. All other plants were foreign, 
imported. It was Russia that had given the United 
States its most famous varieties of wheat. 

The Americans went on sending expeditions to differ- 
ent countries on a regular basis. They searched for and 
brought to the States the best varieties of all indige- 
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nous plants —with luck they might strike root in the Amer- 
ican soil. Over the years of World War II America 
grew richer. There was a lot of money, and one did not 
grudge it in efforts to derive new profits. 

While familiarizing himself with this collection, Ni- 
kolai Ivanovich resolved to adopt the valuable experi- 
ence, though extending the scope of work and conducting it 
along quite different lines—putting it on solid scientific 
footing. In their quest the Americans relied on chance 
and were interested in nothing else but selected seeds. 

Vavilov believed, however, that it was essential to 
study the whole wealth of the vegetable world, all vegeta- 
tion species and forms without exception, so as to give 
plant breeders as many “paints” as possible to create 
new varieties. After all, which particular plants would 
be suitable for a particular purpose was yet to be seen. 
It was important to examine every “ugly duckling”! 
And expeditions should be sent not at random but to 
the places where requisite samples were to be found with- 
out fail. One could not waste public money. 

The law of homologous series prompted one as to what 
discoveries could be expected: what was likely to be found. 
But where ought one to look for the plants of interest? 
Could that be learned also? Only then would one be 
able to search on a truly scientific basis rather than blind- 
ly relying on chance. 

This problem was to become for Vavilov a key one for 
years. He would continue delving into the immunity 
of plants and contribute to the field of genetics, plant 
taxonomy, and selection with fresh and original ideas. 
In all his studies Vavilov would aspire to find some novel 
approaches to the principal and most important task, 
that is, how to learn to make the best use of all the vege- 
tation resources of the Earth for breeding new varieties, 
and how to make purposeful, and not random, searches 
for the desired plants. 

Original ideas on that score occurred to Vavilov fol- 
lowing his journeys to Persia and the Pamirs. These new 
ideas had to be tested. 

It was customary to assume that farming supposedly 
began in the wide valleys on the major rivers, such as 
the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates, and the Ganges. Vavilov, 
however, was beginning to think that it had originated 
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in the mountain valleys which provided more congenial 
natural conditions and safer protection against enemy 
raids. This was favoured by strong evidence and, above 
all, by the diverse forms of cultivated plants abounding 
in such regions. Yet it was to be tested many times over! 
IIe would have to travel, visit different countries, and 
get acquainted with their vegetation. 

Nikolai Ivanovich had no time to lose. The starving 
peasants in the land along the Volga were waiting for 
him. Not only was he bringing them fifty thousand poods* 
of selected seeds to sow in the drought-stricken fields, 
he was thinking about their future, too. The boxes that 
defied counting contained, thoroughly packed, the best 
seeds of various crops from all those countries he had 
had managed to visit. They were to be used for producing 
by far the highest-yielding and most disease-resistant 
varieties. His letters to his friends and aides in the home- 
land are imbued with impatience and ardent energy: 

“Here is Cologne Cathedral, left behind are America, 
England, France, and Belgium. I’m yearning to be in 
Petrograd, to set about my series and systems, to mend 
the field crops of the southeast, problems are innumera- 
ble. I ought to see Baur, Correns, Lotsy, de Vries, Nill- 
son Ehle, and Johannsen**. I’m not sure whether I'll 
be able to see all of them. Getting visas is no simple 
matter. 

I’m afraid that this year is too hard for Russia. Look- 
ing forward to coming to the rescue...”. 

“Russia is confronted with more problems than is 
Sweden. At the same time the number of geneticists in 
Russia is smaller as compared to Sweden. We should 
temper ourselves, arm ourselves with knowledge from 
head to toe, and manage to accomplish what seems so 
essential both to Russia and, perhaps, to the wholeworld. 

To summarize (this is addressed to everybody), arm 
yourselves with foreign languages, knowledge of the lit- 
erature, and be severely critical of yourselves and others. 
We must attack the problems.” 

Wide-ranging plans inspired and pressed him on. 
Plant growing is, one would think, a pursuit for the stay- 


* Pood, a Russian weight, c. 36 lb. avoirdupois. 
** The outstanding geneticists of different countries. 
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at-home sort. Fields and working plots bind man to the 
earth. It is hard to imagine a wandering farmer. But it 
is just this very confinement to the earth, to one’s field 
and plot that had been preventing the early science of 
agriculture from being renovated. And Vavilov boldly 
broke with established traditions. 
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THE INDEFATIGABLE PLANT HUNTER PENETRATES INTO 
THE DANGEROUS LAND OF THE INFIDEL 


The guides halted at a suspension bridge spanning the 
river which roared far below. They talked about some- 
thing, then the senior guide took a dirty handkerchief from 
his robe and unfolded it, producing some five-rupee coins. 
He weighed them in his dirty, calloused hand and reluc- 
tantly held out the money to Vavilov. 

“What do you want?” asked Nikolai Ivanovich in a 
tired voice. 

“We return the money, sahib. We won’t go any furth- 
er. We are scared. Duzt—brigands—live over there.” 

Having taken his cap off to let the light breeze refresh 
his head, Nikolai Ivanovich turned to look at the small 
caravan. The packhorses were staggering and shifting 
from one foot to the other, trembling with exhaustion. 

Should they go back? Sheer madness! The grey moun- 
tains covered with juniper and prickly shrubs squeezed 
the ravine. Iligh above loomed a strip of the sky, and 
cold air and dampness were coming from the river below, 
which boiled turbulently over rocks. 

For hundreds of kilometers around there piled up moun- 
tain ranges plotted on no maps, sombre valleys, and snow- 
bound passes. In secluded corners, spaced far apart, 
tiny beggarly settlements perched on hilly slopes. Their 
inhabitants never visited their neighbours, and they even 
spoke different languages. 

Kafiristan—the Land of the Infidel—is the wildest 
and most inaccessible corner of Afghanistan. Would 
they really have to discontinue their journey, and would 
these valleys remain unexplored and unapproachable? 
Perhaps, it was a miracle that they had reached as far 
as here... 
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How glad Vavilov was when at last his long-time dream 
had come true: in the summer of 1924 he had been able 
to set off for Afghanistan! 

The door to the cherished land had been opened by the 
October Revolution. The Land of Soviets was the first 
to have recognized Afghanistan’s independence, to have 
sent a legation to Kabul and to have started rendering 
friendly assistance to its southern neighbour. Soviet scien- 
tists and scholars had become to welcome visitors to Afgha- 
nistan. 

True, he again had no luck with the interpreter: the 
fellow had a much greater liking for alcoholic liquor 
than for boring Persian grammar. This time, however, 
Nikolai Ivanovich did not want to take chances and 
immediately sacked the drunkard. To gain a better com- 
mand of the language, he again had to study it at night. 
And now nothing interfered with Vavilov’s speaking to the 
peasants (locally known as dekhans) he met in the way- 
side villages, and with every passing day he became more 
and more proficient in communicating with them. 

This time he was accompanied by a reliable fellow- 
traveller, agricultural engineer D. Bukinich, also an alum- 
nus of Petrovskaya Academy. He had been working in 
Central Asia for several years, had gained a deep insight 
into the local conditions, and, above all, he was a man 
of calm and steadfast courage: Nikolai Ivanovich recol- 
Jected that as early as the revolution of 1905, Buki- 
nich had led a students’ combat unit defending their 
dear Academy against pogrom-makers. 

They travelled along the ancient caravan trails. Flocks 
of mottled sheep and black long-eared goats pastured on 
dry meadows at the foot of the grey mountains, as in 
Biblical times. Now and then they came across the black 
tents of shepherds who were roaming from place to place 
together with their flocks. 

By midday the fierce heat of the sun had taken charge, 
and they procceded as though they were in a burning hot 
frying-pan. 

And then, long before Herat, there began fields and 
orchards. They crept into one another. One settlement 
imperceptibly turned into the next. Minarets, mosques, 
quiet graveyards. There were pigeonlofts that looked so 
luxurious and enormous that the wayfarers took them at 
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first for mosques and monuments of some ancient civiliza- 
tion. Pigeons were taken care of and bred everywhere. Their 
droppings served as an excellent fertilizer for the fields. 

The ancient land, over which so many have trampled! 
Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Scythians, Parthians, Huns, 
Turks, Arabs, and Mongolians, all rushed here. All were 
attracted by flourishing oases and cities which were exu- 
berantly glorified by poets: “On seeing Kabul, the an- 
gels said: ‘Here it is better than in the heaven...’.” 

Vavilov, however, was primarily interested in fields, 
private gardens, and bazaars. Oh these Oriental bazaars! 
Hoarse cries and shouts of vendors, echoed furiously by 
donkeys. Swaying above the multicoloured crowd are 
the long necks of camels looking disdainfully and arro- 
gantly at the surrounding bedlam. Music and laughter 
surround the marquees of wandering conjurers. The smell 
of shashlik (pieces of mutton roasted on a spit), patties, 
and pilaff are cooking, capable of giving an appetite 
to the dead. 

And variegated mounds of all the earth’s fruits to boot: 
that is, wheat, barley, corn, and beans. Piles of bluish, 
smoky coloured, garden eggplants, raddish of formidable 
size, black carrots, and fanciful cucumbers bending like 
snakes. 

One felt like praising the bazaar in gorgeous poetry. 
One was dazzled by the unprecedented abundance of as- 
tonishing forms and colours of, it would seem, very com- 
mon plants. The sources of origin of most European plants 
lurked here, in the land of early agriculture. Vavilov had 
had good reason to yearn for Afghanistan. 

Nikolai Ivanovich took a special interest in club wheat, 
which is cold-resistant and does not shed its grain at 
all. Now and then its full spikes had to be thrashed two 
times, for they would not surrender their grain. 

During this journey the first verification of the law 
of homologous series was conducted. And it brilliantly 
stood the test! As the law correctly predicted, various 
species of plants evolved in a similar fashion and simul- 
taneously rather than in a higgledy-piggledy and random 
manner. Resistant wheat clubs exhibited a great many 
characteristics inherent in common wheats, although 
they were by far a special and rare species. Evidently 
here, in Afghanistan, was the centre of origin of club 
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wheat: Vavilov was taking home, to his own country, 
samples of a good fifty of its most interesting varieties! 

And again, everywhere the fields of wheat were weeded 
with rye. Now there were no doubts about its origin. 

In five months Vavilov and Bukinich had covered 
Afghanistan far and wide, trying not to miss anything 
that might be of interest. They bought seeds of the coal- 
black carrot and chased the wild watermelons rolled by 
the wind in the desert. Everything would be of use later! 

In October 1924 the travellers reached the river Panj 
located between cliffs. Again there began ovrings and 
icy passes. The wheat and rye growing in the fields were 
similar to those crops Vavilov had seen in the Pamirs. 
One could hardly expect to come across anything new. 

The Pamirs were just across the river. To be home they 
just had to cross the raging Panj using gupsaras—rafts 
made of inflated sheep’s skins. The journey might well 
be completed. All hardships and troubles were already 
behind them. 

Their packs were tightly stuffed with spikes and fruit. 
Vavilov was returning to his motherland having reaped 
a heavy harvest—six hundred samples of wheat alone! 

Time and again Nikolai Ivanovich’s eyes were riveted 
on the whimsically interweaving mountain ridges in 
eastern Afghanistan along the border with India. The 
Mysterious Land of the Infidel—Kafiristan. It was said 
to be inhabited by some enigmatical tribes—allegedly 
descending from the Greeks, the warriors of Alexander 
the Great—who got stuck in the mountain valleys in 
ancient times. There are ominous legends about these 
parts. No European has ever been here except for British 
Colonel Robertson in 1891. His evidence allowed a rath- 
er tentative marking of mountain ranges to make on 
the map, the yawning blank spaces being accompanied 
by question marks. And this was all quite near, within 
a stone’s throw... . 

Could Vavilov possibly resist such a temptation? Upon 
consulting Bukinich, he sent a letter to Moscow, writing 
that he would stay here a bit longer, return to Kabul 
via the Land of the Infidel, and then go home. 

The travellers eyed whatever was around them with 
curiosity. Destitute as they were, the kishlaks amazed 
one with their neatness and cleanness. Everywhere the 
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trees had been planted and paths groomed. The houses, 
although looking poorer, resembled the Tajik dwellings 
Vavilov had seen in the Pamirs. The fields were tiny with 
every flat spot put to thorough use. The earth was carried 
in baskets, and small fences were made of cobble-stones. 
There were many watermills on babbling brooks. 

Looking a bit dismal, men were dressed in homespun 
washed-out blouses. Women did not wear yashmaks, felt 
at ease, and assumed an independent air. 

This was a peculiar country, hidden by the mountain 
barrier from the rest of the world. The language resem- 
bled neither Persian nor Pushtu. Vavilov enthusiastical- 
ly wrote down the new names of common plants: “jum” 
—pea, “oran”—millet. The Kafir word “soon”, which 
means sun, had nothing to do with either the Tajik “av- 
toob” or the Pushtu “Imar”. 

Indeed, what was the origin of these strange people? 
They were very likely to have no connection to the legend- 
ary warriors of Alexander the Great. In appearance, 
customs, clothes, and dwellings the Kafirs most strongly 
resembled the Tajiks. 

At another kishlak, however, the travellers were guard- 
edly met by quite different people—dark-complexioned 
and narrow-faced, they were like Spaniards or Italians 
and spoke of special dialect. 

At the kishlak of Vama the women sported gaudy blue 
and red dresses whose embroidery was reminiscent of the 
Russian one! On the whole, here they were fond of all 
sorts of adornments: they wore bracelets, huge silver 
earings, and, to boot, their foreheads were tatooed with 
stars. 

The tiny caravan was going deeper and deeper into the 
secluded valleys of the Land of the Infidel. Each settle- 
ment looked as if it were an individual country. And 
their names were very odd, as though derived from differ- 
ent languages: Shar, Tli, Parup, Vama. 

The guides they hired agreed to accompany them for 
only one leg of their journey—from one settlement to anoth- 
er. They would not go further, and to all inquiries about 
the road they vaguely replied: 

“Nastig! (Near)” 

Travel was becoming increasingly difficult. The Land 

of the Infidel lacked roads. These were not built on pur- 
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pose—to make mountain villages even more inaccessible. 
There were just goat paths amidst the rocks. The horses’ 
feet got stuck in the stones, and while on the passes, 
their hooves slided along the blue ice leaving scarlet blood 
stains on it. They had to remove the packs from the 
horses and carry them on their backs. The road proved, if 
anything, even more difficult than in the Pamirs. 

It had taken them but four days to travel over the Land 
of the Infidel, but Vavilov remembered them all his life. 

“The caravan is floundering,” he noted down in his 
journal. “The horses have to be led by the bridle, people 
and horses get stuck in the snow. The guides lead the 
caravan out over the pass toward the slope, relying on the 
landmarks known only to them.” 

“Making allowance for the two-day passage through 
solitary country, for the loss of hooves and the injured 
horse’s feet, the Parun pass should be regarded as by far 
the most difficult of all Hindu Kush passes we have got- 
ten over.” 

“October 23... . This journey has been the most arduous 
of all our travels round the East...”. 

And now, what next? 

Had all their hardships and ordeals been in vain and 
would they have to return? Unaided by the guides, they 
would not be able to get out of the maze of bleak rocks, 
they would disappear and be considered missing. Indeed, 
if the indigent mountain-dwellers had even decided to 
return the money they had been paid in advance, it was 
doubtful that they could be made to change their minds. 

Despite everything, Nikolai Ivanovich began to per- 
suade the guides. They stubbornly shook their heads and 
would not take the money. When Vavilov became quite 
exhausted and frustrated, his ardent and inconsistent 
speech produced an effect. 

“As far as that rock but no further!” said the head guide 
and began to wrap up the money in a handkerchief. 

Feeling relieved of a great weight, Nikolai Ivanovich 
wiped the beads of perspiration off his forehead and 
smiled. 

But it was too early to rejoice. No sooner had the first 
horse timidly stepped on the small bridge than the 
branches began to crackle... . 

The horse fell through and helplessly hung above the 
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precipice. She was neighing in fright and struggling, 
threatening to drop down at any moment on the foam- 
white rocks sticking jaggedly out of the water like fangs. 
They started to pull the horse out, although the bridge 
was about to collapse any mirrute and swallow all of them 
up into the abyss. 

Against all odds, they succeeded in rescuing the horse. 
However, they had to build the bridge over again, lug- 
ging stones and juniper boughs down the hill. The 
guides were hurrying and glancing at the sun that was 
rapidly descending onto the mountain summits. 

At last they cautiously crossed the precipice. The cara- 
van rounded the cliff, and the guides halted again. 

“Gursalik”, tersely said the head guide and waved his 
hand. 

Nikolai Ivanovich failed to discern what the man was 
motioning to and had no time to inquire. Outrunning 
each other, their boots trampling uneasily, the rest of 
the guides rushed back along the path, back to the bridge. 
Having said nothing more, the head guide hastily 
followed them, pressing his robe against his chest where 
the money was hidden in his bosom. 

The racket made by the runaways gradually quieted 
down. Only from below could one still hear the rattle of 
the rocks rolling down and the river’s roar. 

“Well, I declare!” Bukinich began to laugh. “They’re 
run away after all. What can we do, Nikolai Ivanovich, 
all routes of retreat are severed. Only forward! We'll 
have to proceed all by ourselves. We should get down to 
the settlement before dark.” 

They resolutely moved down the path toward the squal- 
id shacks perched on the slope of the hill. 

The settlement resembled a Caucasian aul* except that 
the shacks were made of logs rather than stones. But as 
with saklyas** in the Caucasus, they were piled one upon 
another and fitted closely, like teeth of a comb. Vavilov 
counted ten tiers. The floors were interconnected with 
staircases and small bridges made of thin poles. Some huts 
were decorated with unpretentious woodwork. 

The settlement seemed extinct. But all of a sudden 


* Village. 
** Saklya (Caucasian mountain hut). 
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Bukinich tugged on Nikolai Ivanovich’s sleeve. A head 
in a shaggy sheepskin cap had peeped out from around 
the corner of the nearest shack. To be on the safe side, 
Vavilov began to yell out greetings in all the dialects 
he knew. 

A few minutes later two men appeared, followed, after 
some lingering, by another three. 

Before long the travellers were surrounded by a small 
crowd. The hosts and the uninvited guests looked cautious- 
ly at each other with alarm and curiosity. 

Vavilov started to explain whence and what they had 
arrived. The Kafirs were listening dismally, their faces 
remaining gloomy and distrustful. Nikolai Ivanovich’s 
attempt to stroke the clean-shaven head of one of the 
children made the kid jump aside in fright. 

Then Vavilov smiled, nodded his head, and made his 
way in an unhurried and business-like manner towards 
the nearest field that could be seen on the hillside. The 
crowd parted for him and then followed in his wa- 
ke. 

The field was small to begin with, yet small stone 
fences partitioned it off into several tiny plots that clam- 
bered up the slope in steps. 

Even from a distance Vavilov spotted an unusually 
undersized type of wheat. Having crouched, he began 
scrutinizing its ears. 

He was holding them so affectionately and carefully 
that his intentions were understood perfectly well without 
any interpretation. 

Nikolai Ivanovich had found the foolproof way into 
the hearts of these distrustful people, who had been dri- 
ven by enemies into the unapproachable mountains. 
Can there be a language clearer and more intelligible to 
the farmers of the world than the language of labour? 
Would an enemy handle wheat grains so tenderly? The 
foe burns dwellings and tramples down crops. Vavilov’s 
behaviour was that of a real friend—this was clear to 
everyone with no words spoken. 

And immediately, as it had happened more than once, 
the tide had turned. 

The people, dressed in goatskin cloaks, began to smile 
affably. The boys were sent somewhere. And now small 
heaps of seeds of wheat, millet, sorghum, and corn ears 
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were being laid out ona large felt mat spread by somebody. 

At night, sitting by the fire, surrounded by curious 
boys and sipping tea with salt as was the custom here and 
not with sugar which had never been seen in these parts, 
Vavilov and Bukinich sorted out and packed the seeds 
they had collected in linen bags. 

“Well?” asked Bukinich with hope. 

“There is something curious but nothing of special 
interest...”. 

“Does that mean it’s been no use trying?” 

Vavilov kept silent. 

At last they had successfully struggled out of the la- 
byrinth of mountain ridges. The ardous journey was over. 
They were returning home, carrying with them more 
than seven thousand samples of various seeds. 

While on the train speeding him to Leningrad, Vavi- 
lov, true to his habits, decided to waste no time and 
began organizing the collected materials. The situation 
was the most conducive to the purpose. The compart- 
ment was adequately lit and comfortable. Nobody dis- 
turbed him and nothing distracted him, all dangers were 
behind. 

While rereading his travel notes, Vavilov had mixed 
feelings. The expedition was certainly a success: they had 
covered Afghanistan from top to bottom, they had even 
been to the Land of the Infidel, had seen quite a few cu- 
rious things, and had gathered a multitude of valuable 
samples. 

A new theory Vavilov had been considering for a long 
time was confirmed. Afghanistan, along with Iran (Per- 
sia) that Vavilov had visited earlier, showed that it was 
in mountain valleys that one ought to look for the most 
ancient centres of origin of cultivated plants. It was no 
mere chance that it was precisely in these valleys that he 
had come across such a wealth of varieties and species. 
In all, agronomical practice here began very early and 
was carefully developed. Obviously, it was precisely here 
that soft wheats had originated. 

And what about the Land of the Infidel which they 
had yearned for and taken so much trouble to penetrate? 
In all honesty, it had, perhaps, to be admitted that al- 
though they had risked their lives, just a few samples 
had been added to their collections. 
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Although some very intriguing forms of wheat and rye 
could be encountered in the local valleys, nevertheless 
it was evident that one had to seek elsewhere for the habi- 
tat of cereals. The natural conditions existing in the Land 
of the Infidel as in the Pamirs were too harsh for farming 
to flourish. All cultivated plants had been brought here 
in ancient: times by fugitives exiled from the more fertile 
valleys. And the fact that, in the new locality, the plants 
had had time to produce novel and patent forms which 
do not occur anywhere else is evidence only that people 
had settled in these secluded valleys long, long ago. 

Does this mean that they should not have longed to 
get into the Land of the Infidel, experiencing hardships 
at every step which would be retained in their memories 
till their last days? Did they imperiled their own and 
other people’s lives for nothing, clambering up the 
glaciers and falling down the precipices, running the 
risk of being killed and robbed by the distrustful inhab- 
itants of mountain settlements?! It could be worse. The 
travellers knew the stakes they were taking. After all, 
should they have perished, all the materials collected 
would have been lost and the expedition would have 
been in vain. And nobody would have ever known what 
they had discovered. 

But this became clear only when they travelled over 
Afghanistan and been to the Land of the Infidel! To 
corroborate scientific theories, evidence ex contrario is 
also needed. No quest is futile in the realm of science. 
Negative results are as beneficial as new discoveries. 
They likewise support or refute a given theory, although, 
no discoveries, it would appear, were made. 

This was the exception just confirming a new law 
discovered by Vavilov: farming began in mountain val- 
leys all right, though not in the valleys of the Pamirs 
and the Land of the Infidel, which are so secluded and 
whose natural conditions are so harsh. Everything has 
proved to be more complicated than that, and was com- 
ing up with a better defined theory. No, they had held 
out against difficulties and ventured their lives not in 
vain. 

Cheered up by the idea, Nikolai Ivanovich put aside 
his journals and reread the postcard he was going to send 
to his old friend, doctor P. Podjapol’sky: “I’ve fleeced 
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all Afghanistan, picked my way to India and Baluchistan, 
and been beyond the Hindu Kush. Close to India we 
dragged ourselves as far as date palms, came across great 
rye, and saw wild water melons, melons, hemp, barley, 
and carrot. We crossed the Hindu Kush four times and 
Alexander the Great’s route, once...”. 

“How d’you like that for bragging!” grinned Nikolai 
Ivanovich. “It can be done in a letter to one’s old friend, 
though. And I should not forget to mail the postcard at 
the nearest station.” 

Vavilov stretched with pleasure, straightening his 
numbed back, and stood up. Let’s call it a day. He 
washed his hands and went to the dining-car to have 
supper. With the laborious and dangerous wanderings 
behind, he enjoyed returning to civilization and feeling 
clean, cozy, and secure in the train that rushed on, 
dissecting the darkness... . 

And all of a sudden Vavilov felt that he was falling 
somewhere downward, right under the train’s rattling 
and screeching wheels! 

What had saved him was his constant reflex-turned 
readiness for the unexpected. At the last moment Va- 
vilov’s elbows involuntarily flew up like wings that had 
suddenly grown... . 

His elbows on the car’s buffers, he hung above the 
wheels. His flexed up legs were nearly brushing the sleep- 
ers, and the gravel stones dashing out from under the 
wheels were slashing them like bullets... . 

Slowly, centimetre after centimetre, he ardously, 
his hands unruly, pulled himself up, thereby miracu- 
lously getting out of the trap. 

It turned out that when the car had been coupled 
to the Tashkent train, they had forgotten to install 
gangways... . 

“Well, to be sure the wanderer’s fate!” Nikolai 
Ivanovich shook his head. “You never know what’s 
going to come. Like it or not, you become a fatalist.” 

He had lost his appetite. As if his feet were somebody 
else’s, he staggered back to his compartment where 
everything was so quiet and clean... . 
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PEOPLE WHO KNEW VAVILOV TELL 
ABOUT HIS STRIKING 
CHARACTER TRAITS 


All who knew Nikolai Ivanovich note his calm, un- 
flinching courage which didn’t desert him in his hours 
of need and lasted till the end of his life. Vavilov had 
exhibited this courage in his youth. When his sister 
Lidiya, a young microbiologist, was dying of black 
smallpox during the epidemic outbreak of the infectious 
disease, he, risking his life every minute, devotedly 
attended to her until she had breathed her feeble last. 

This courage did not change throughout his life. Here 
are some reminiscences of people who knew Vavilov well. 

“The words ‘fear’ and ‘tiredness’ always deeply dis- 
gusted him. He was all the more strict with himself. 
In a snowstorm Nikolai Ivanovich would set out on 
expeditions in the Pamirs fully aware of the fact that 
he might lose his life through any slip of his. Answering 
my question, he said simply and calmly, ‘After all, 
I was head of the expedition and had to be in the lead.’” 
(L. Breslavets) 

The incidence of the forced landing in the Sahara, 
when they nursed the fire all night long with a lion, 
roaring ferociously, roaming around, was confided by 
Nikolai Ivanovich only to his wife. But what betrayed 
him was the convulsive tic of the left side of his face, 
that had been pestering him for some time. Worried, 
his colleagues began to inquire about the reasons. So, 
he had to relate his adventure to them, otherwise it 
might, perhaps, have remained unknown. 

Everybody was astounded by Vavilov’s amazing ener- 
gy and indefatigability. 

“During his sojourn at Saratov, as during all his life, 
Nikolai Ivanovich worked extremely hard. In the sum- 
mer he would go out into the field literally at crack of 
dawn, and at half past four in the morning he would 
meet his students; then he worked all day long, and 
the light in his window was still on till 1 or 2 a.m. He 
did the same while in town. | know that in the winter 
of 1921, a special pass was obtained for Nikolai Ivano- 
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Somali farmer. Ethiopia 
(when it was Abyssinia), 
yet Taken by N. Vavi- 
OV 


Making pancakes from fig. 
Ethiopia, 1927. Taken by 
N. Vavilov 


Taiwan, 1929 


Xinjiang, 1929 


Bolivia, 1930 


N. Vavilov with young naturalists at the All-Union Institute of 


Plant Science, 1932 


Tashkent. At the Pravda Vostoka building, 1933 


The session of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 1937. Academician 
N. Vavilov is in the foreground, Academician D. Pryanishnikov 
is in the background 


vich so that he could be in the town’s streets at night 
after curfew. 

Nikolai Ivanovich kept working also when he was 
ill. In the summer of 1919, while at Guselki, he fell 
ill with malaria. Barely had the bout of the disease been 
over when he invited first one student, then another, 
made inquiries about their work, and instructed them 
accordingly. The visitors always found Nikolai Ivano- 
vich reading a book or a manuscript and wonderingly 
recounted that when he received them he was invariably 
‘fully dressed’. 

Over the years of his stay in Saratov, Nikolai Ivano- 
vich accomplished a greal deal” (A. Khinchuk, Cand. 
Sc. [Biol.}). 

A. Tupikova, a senior research worker at the Institute 
of Plant Growing, reminisces about how she had the 
occasion to wander about Turkmen fields with Nikolai 
Ivanovich: 

“We went by bullock cart or wagon along the boundary 
paths across the aryks* rather than along the roads, 
or trudged in the sweltering heat. Nikolai Ivanovich 
seemed not to know what tiredness was all about. Late 
at night, after getting lodging at some kishlak, he would 
go to see night-time irrigation, talk to kishlak inhabi- 
tants, make inquiries about field management, seeds, 
crop diseases, and in the morning, at first light, he would 
examine farming implements and the Uzbeks’ pots 
and pans, take pictures and keep his diary. | never 
knew whether he had gone to bed or rested. And not 
infrequently we heard him saying: ‘One’s life is short, 
one has to hurry.’” 

This observation is supplemented by E. Anikina, 
Cand.Sc. (Biol.): “Turkmens were very much surprised 
by the fact that he slept, ate, and drank little but wrote 
a lot, paid well and quickly, and it took him only a 
couple of weeks of joint work to learn to understand 
their language.” 

The portrait-painter I. Streblov complained of the 
difficulties he had had while painting Vavilov’s port- 
rait—Nikolai Ivanovich’s expression changed often and 
quickly throughout the sitting. 


* An irrigation ditch/channel (in Central Asia). 
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“If you have embarked on the path of a scientist,” 
Vavilov used to say, “remember that you have doomed 
yourself to an eternal quest for the new, to a restless 
life till your dying day. Each scientist should have a 
powerful gene of restlessness. He must be possessed.” 

Adds M. Petrov, Member of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Turkmen SSR: “Indeed, he was possessed and 
worked without respite. Switching over to different 
pursuits must have been his repose. He could work 
under any conditions, be it on the train or at boring meet- 
ings. He could make an appointment to talk shop in 
the most unexpected places, even in a car of the “Red 
Arrow” express en route to Moscow.” 

Trying to accommodate themselves to Vavilov’s in- 
defatigability, experienced reporters interviewed him on 
trains. 

“Well, to tell the truth, when and how do you find 
time for private life?” journalists sometimes elicited 
from Nikolai Ivanovich. 

“For private life?” he replied. “For me science and 
private life are one.” 

Professor A. Gursky, a well-known silviculturist, 
reminisces that once, in the spring, Nikolai Ivanovich 
Vavilov visited the experimental station “Otrada Ku- 
banskaya”: “Covering ourselves up with waterproof 
coats, for it was pouring, we drove about test plots 
from early morning, and I thought: What makes the 
world-renowned academician rise at daybreak and go 
by cart about the water-soaked steppe to see forest plan- 
tations? Are there many agronomists who are interested 
in this? How can one man possibly cope with the major 
issues of the origin, geography, and taxonomy of culti- 
vated plants, the most complicated controversial prob- 
lems of genetics, and delve into the introduction of 
tree races into the steppe, for that matter?” 

“Load yourself with as much as you can,” said Nikolai 
Ivanovich, “this is the best way of doing as much as 
you can.” 

“One’s life is short, the problems are countless, and 
it is worth taking everything,” he reminds in one of 
his letters. 

“On arriving in Leningrad, right from the railway 
station I made for the institute,” recounts N. Kuleshov, 
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Member of the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian 
SSR. “Nikolai Ivanovich invited me to put up at his 
place. In the recently received apartment he had been 
living alone, and my stay would not particularly hamper 
anybody in any way. e 

By 11 p.m. I felt tired and sleepy. At that time 
Vavilov was sitting at his writing-table. The work was 
in full swing. He brought bed-clothes, a blanket, and 
a pillow and suggested that I should make myself com- 
fortable right there in his study on the sofa. Then he 
screened it, used something to cover the lamp, and I 
fell asleep very soon. I woke up between seven and eight 
o’clock in the morning. Beyond the window, the dark 
still pressed heavily against the glass, whereas the lamp 
on Nikolai Ivanovich’s table was on, as before, and 
he was sitting at the table, his pose identical to the one I 
saw the night before. It seemed to me that he had not 
gotten a wink of sleep and had been working all night 
long. Yet Nikolai Ivanovich said that he had already 
rested well and kept working at the moment. All the 
days I stayed at his place I went to bed when he was 
still working and woke up when he was already working. 
He did not sleep more than five to six hours a day... . 

In the summer of 1928, not long before winter-crop 
ripening, Nikolai Ivanovich visited our station. At that 
time L. Govorov was also there. We suppered together 
and our talk dragged on till eleven o’clock. Answering 
my question, when and in what sequence we would 
start inspecting crop, Nikolai Ivanovich merrily said: 
“The sun is an early riser. We'll start with winter crops 
at four in the morning.” We all thought it was a joke, 
but he earnestly asked what window he should knock 
on to call out the station staff member responsible for 
winter crops. At that time I had a pain in my foot, 
and I apologized for my inability to go out into the 
fields at four o’clock. 

After seven I started for the fields in a horse-drawn 
vehicle and even from a distance I saw a large group of 
people, namely, N. Vavilov, L. Govorov plus all the 
station personnel and students engaged in practical 
work. On seeing me, L. Govorov facetiously yelled: 
“Our benefactor! Dear father! Save us! From four o’clock 
we have been walking about, and neither food nor drink 
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has passed our lips!” Nikolai Ivanovich began to laugh 
and said that he could last another half an hour before 
breakfast... . 

For five days, from four o’clock in the morning until 
it got dark, Nikolai Ivanovich had been present at the 
crop plantations. Robust and hardy, he was jovial and 
full of hustle all the time. As soon as the fellow workers 
and trainees had a few minutes’ leisure, they hurried 
to see him. In those days the whole station would spring 
to life at four in the morning.” 

“Call on me at my flat after twelve and we’ll have 
a talk then, for now I can’t,” Vavilov tells the insti- 
tute’s newcomer, Professor Wolf. 

Surprised, he looked at his watch, 

“Why, it’s already after twelve.” 

“I mean after twelve at night,” clarifies Vavilov. 

B. Moshkov, who had worked with Vavilov at the 
Institute of Plant Growing for nearly twenty years, recalls: 
“Engaged in the field of photoperiodism, I frequented 
the territory of the VIR’s* laboratories in the town of 
Pushkin both at five in the morning and twelve at night 
when the day’s last experiment was complete as the 
Kremlin bells chimed. And in these hours, so unusual 
for work, there time and again appeared Nikolai Ivano- 
vich—either walking from the fields or having arrived 
from Leningrad. 

One mid-August morning—already chilly, damp, and 
drizzly—is called to mind. I had just moved apart the 
photoperiodic chambers that were supposed to be open 
at five o’clock in the morning... . All of a sudden, so 
familiar a voice was heard: “Hi, comrade!”—Nikolai 
Ivanovich, who had had time to roam about the exper- 
imental field, was heading for my plot, an enormous 
briefcase in his hand. Alone, without the voluntary 
train that frequently followed him, he was in no hurry. 
Having looked at me, he said, 

“You are a happy man, yours is a good job! It pre- 
vents you from being lazy. After all, morning hours 
are the best for work...”. 

“Nikolai Ivanovich was characterized by his contin- 


* Russian abbreviation for the All-Union Institute of Plant 
Growing. 
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uous pushing forward, and for this reason our travelling 
conditions were rather rigorous... . Beyond Sochi we 
halted for ten minutes to bathe and at Tuapse, for an- 
other fifteen minutes, to have a cup of tea each. During 
our journey we called short ‘halts to rest our drivers 
and refresh ourselves with open-faced sandwiches that 
Nikolai Ivanovich would prepare himself for everyone. 
In this manner, we proceeded all day and night long, 
and at five in the morning we reached Maikop, and at 
G a.m., we were already in Shuntuki. There, near the 
administrative building, all the personnel had gathered 
to meet us... . Responding to the offer to have breakfast, 
Nikolai Ivanovich said, “Let’s first of all go and in- 
spect the fields.” (V. Alfyorov, former research worker 
at the Sukhumi experimental station) 

“N. Vavilov,” recalls Professor B. Semevsky, “was 
indomitable, did not know how to rest or “to do nothing”. 
I had more than one occasion to travel with him by 
train, sea, or air. No sooner had he occupied his place 
than Nikolai Ivanovich got out his books, papers, and 
set about working... . A talk with his fellow-traveller 
was a short repose for him... . 

Admittedly, it was physically very hard to accom- 
pany Nikolai Ivanovich in his trips. I was much younger 
than he and thought it impossible to repose myself 
when he was working, and as a result, I would return 
home utterly exhausted...”. 

“His ability to fall asleep instantly was his natural 
gift. He easily switched himself off, as it were, from 
the active state and fell asleep during a car trip if there 
were no interesting objects to observe, but with equal 
ease he would join in the working rhythm.” (Professor 
F. Bakhteev) 

Those who worked with Nikolai Ivanovich recollect 
that the only request he did not sympathize with and 
support was that for vacation time. 

“What do you want a leave for?” he frowned. “You'd 
better go to some experimental station and work out 
in the fields. Such a vacation has no equal, I know it 
first-hand”. 

“Nikolai Ivanovich was modest and unpretentious. It 
seemed that it made no difference to him where to stay 
for the night, whether it was a luxurious hotel room or 
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a tent pitched in a desert (perhaps, when given the choice, 
he would opt for the latter); he appeared to take no heed 
of what he ate. 

He had been to sixty countries, but never had I heard 
from him a word about Paris, Berlin, London, about 
the life of major West European or American cities. 
However, his accounts of his expeditions were extremely 
vivid and captivating...”. (B. Semevsky) 

Nikolai Ivanovich liked and knew how to dress, 
and dress well for that matter, but he never assessed 
the merits of people by the clothes they wore. Once he 
said to Professor B. Moshkov, 

“Note that Livitsky often wears threadbare suits and 
even his jacket’s elbows shine, it’s all the same to him, 
he just has no time to think about it”. 

“His words meant praise rather than censure,” remi- 
nisces Professor Moshkov, “although, at the same time, 
Nikolai Ivanovich had nothing against a scientist being 
“dressed as a London dandy”, which I had heard from 
him more than once. He himself seemed to strive for 
being dressed well but, as in the case of G. Levitsky, 
could not concentrate on it. In any event, even in hot 
Sukhumi days, Nikolai Ivanovich would appear at the 
experimental plots wearing not only a suit and a hat 
but also, without fail, a tie being at times on one side, 
though. To take off his jacket, leaving his waistcoat 
on, was the only thing he ventured... .” 
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NEW OBSTACLES CONSTANTLY POP UP 
IN THE PATH OF THE FEARLESS SEEKER 


A glow of heat was coming from the burning hot as- 
phalt. The houses’ white walls could not be looked at 
even through sun-glasses. Somewhere from the cool 
entrails of the coffee-house, there appeared a curly- 
haired boy dragging a huge watering can. A shining 
smile on his face, he began merrily watering the asphalt 
trying to splash water right under the feet of the passers- 
by. The asphalt started to steam, and it became easier 
to breathe. 
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Nikolai Ivanovich had stretched his legs so as to feel 
more comfortable and took a sip of the strongest coffee 
from a noggin. Beside it stood a misted-over glass with 
ice-cold water. In this midday heat it was inexpressibly 
pleasant to sit like this in the shade of an awning and 
sip alternately hot coffee and icy water and feast one’s 
eyes upon the variegated crowd that unceasingly streamed 
along the street past the coffee-house. 

Slender women in yashmaks, dandies in crimson fezzes. 
Old men, blackened and dried by suntan, looking im- 
portant with snow-white turbans on their heads. The 
tram ring echoed by donkeys. Taking no heed of the 
impatient honking of horns of the cars crowded at the 
street’s corner, a string of packed camels was proceeding 
in a slow and stately manner with their heads held high 
and disdainfully in the air. The patterned pack camels 
with mysterious goods on their backs brought to mind 
the tales “The Arabian Nights”... . 

Having followed the caravan with his eyes, Nikolai 
Ivanovich ordered one more coffee, took out a pen and 
a glossy postcard with sumptuous pictures of Damascus 
palaces and mosques, and fell to thinking: what would 
he write? After thinking a little, he re-read the postcard 
he had written three days ago but had not had time to 
mail yet: 

“As it is, I am in the oldest city of the world. I’ve 
managed to reach it, with the assistance of armoured 
cars and guards, though. The city, being itself amidst 
water, is situated on the edge of the desert. Gardens, 
orchards, brooks. According to the Koran, there is ev- 
erything here needed for paradise... .” 

Vavilov grinned and began to write a new postcard. 

“Sad as I am, my darling, I must write to you—l 
have caught malaria. It will be very unpleasant if this 
interferes with my plans. The first bouts occurred when 
I was in the vicinity of the Province of the Druses (south- 
ern Syria). The French Authorities had allowed me 
to visit this region. 

Here I have found wild wheat in localities not mentioned 
in the literature. Now I am hurrying to Beirut to see 
a doctor. It’s a great pity, for not a single day can be 
lost, and I cannot permit myself to be ill.” 

He had to write about his malaria. When he returned 
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home, there would be no way of concealing his exposure 
because of bouts of shivering. He decided against writing 
his wife about his riding with a white flag of peace from 
village to village and gleaning stalks under gunfire. 
Why should he worry her for nothing? The more so, 
fortunately, since the hard times were past. 

Putting aside the postcard and setting to his coffee, 
Vavilov was pondering over the fact that his tour about 
the Mediterranean countries involved overcoming count- 
less hindrances and obstacles created cither by nature 
or people. And, perhaps, more often by people. 

Admittedly, both in London and Paris they welcomed 
him as a guest of honour. He was already not only a 
noted scientist but also an official, namely, Director 
of the Institute of Applied Botany and New Crops, and 
a member of the Government—the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR. (Sometimes the latter circum- 
stance even made matters more complicated, though: 
journalist would confuse the CEC with Comintern, which 
made Vavilov a particularly dangerous “red commissar” 
in the eyes of the officialdom.) 

For all intents and purposes, to get visas was no small 
problem everywhere. How much time and energy he 
had to spend in Paris to get permission to visit the Med- 
iterranean countries—Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Syria—belonging to France at that time. For assistance 
he owed thanks to her ladyship, Mrs. de Vilmorin, who, 
after her husband’s death, had been heading the world- 
renowned seed-growing firm whose work Nikolai Ivano- 
vich had studied when he had visited the enterprise in 
his youth, as far back as 1914. 

The marquise de Vilmorin was notable for her striking 
energy. Nikolai Ivanovich wrote home about his ac- 
quaintance with her both humorously and admiringly: 

“I visited the marquise de Vilmorin. I had prepared 
myself the best I could. There was a formal dinner party. 
Present were the director of the local Institute of Applied 
Botany Mr. Chevalier and children with wives (Vil- 
morin). 

I arrived early. Enter the lady. I didn’t take to her 
at first. Of indeterminate age. From 90 to 955, judging 
by her children; but her eyebrows and hair are dyed, 
and her lips are painted. Her face is beautiful, though. 
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“Je suis trés fatiguée*. All of them are so muddle-headed, 
so stupid, aren’t they?” Well, I think to myself, nothing 
will come of this. 

Then she invited me to her study. Plenty of books 
and paintings. Showed me the Mendel medal awarded 
to her at Brunn... . 

Then we had dinner. Chevalier’s talk about the origin 
of cultivated plants got excited. They know my works. 
Any day the Revue de Bot. Applique** is summarizing 
my book in detail. 

In short, the dinner went off all right. I had coped 
with the sequence of courses. I had not been discon- 
certed much. Then Chevalier began discussing what was 
to be done about me, whether they should disturb Briand 
and Poincaré***, Well, I think to myself, I’ve had it...”. 

As a matter of fact Mrs. de Vilmorin went all the way 
to the president of France! Only then did Vavilov get 
a visa. It seemed a miracle to the prefect who executed 
the visa: even French were not allowed to go to Morocco 
and Syria, let alone a professor from the Land of Soviets. 
Incredible! 

While the Authorities had not thought better of it, 
Nikolai Ivanovich hurried to Marseilles and took a steam- 
ship. Needless to say, a storm began to rage at once. 

“I feel that I am facing no easy journey,” he writes 
to his wife, papers scattering, before sea-sickness had 
not forced him to take to his bed completely. “42 days 
and nights at the best. But I do not falter, dear. This 
is a necessity arising from the logics of life. Believe me, 
darling, this is no pleasure. I’ve got a constant headache 
on account of trains, expresses, and sea (I’ve already 
covered at least 25 000 km)...”. 

And then everything continued in the same doleful 
spirit—obstacle after obstacle, although this time Va- 
vilov travelled, it would seem, across countries custom- 
arily assumed to be the centre of civilization and cul- 
ture, in contrast to the godforsaken mountain trails 
and ovrings of the Pamirs and Kafiristan. 


* I am very tired (French). 
** The Review of Applied Botany (French). 
*** Former President of the Republic and current Chairman of 
\he Council of Ministers (N. Vavilov’s note in the letter). 
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One could travel here with all conveniences, choosing 
steamer, aircraft, or train. And the roads were excellent 
everywhere. But how far along these roads could one 
getif they run into striped border crossings or are parti- 
tioned by barbed-wire barricades? 

The countries of the Mediterranean area were already 
tired of being the wretched victims in the long-standing 
rivalry between the “great powers”. They were longing 
to rid themselves of colonial dependence. Everywhere 
shots were ringing out, uprisings were breaking out, 
and barricades were being built. 

The summer of 1925 was a hot one. In one place, the 
nomadic Drusian tribes rose in rebellion, in another, 
the Arabs were in a state of unrest. In North Africa, the 
Riffs had long since been waging a protracted “holy 
war” against Spanish and French colonialists. 

The situation was no better in Morocco. Here again, 
Vavilov had to move from village to village at his own 
risk, apprehending arrest. Choking with hatred, a local 
emigrant white guard tabloid bluntly instigated the 
colonial authorities: 

“Having ignored Algeria for a while, the Bolsheviks 
have again begun to stir. Some professors there have 
appeared interested in Morocco and allegedly pursuing 
scientific objects. Interestingly, these “scientists” happen 
somehow to dig up in Algeria Russian guides from Mo- 
rocco, who are unknown to the Russian colony. It is 
also interesting that while in Paris, these gentlemen’s 
papers were executed so neatly that one has decidedly 
nothing to cavil at.” 

From another emigrant newspaper, Nikolai Ivanovich 
happened to learn that back home he had been awarded 
the V. I. Lenin Prize that had been just established. 

“This attention has really moved me,” Vavilov writes 
to his wife. “I'll press on.” 

If only everything depended on him! 

“I’m working my way towards lions, but getting visas 
is not that easy so far,” complains Vavilov to his old 
friend P. Podjapol’sky. “The visa hindrances that en- 
close the lions make it almost impossible for us to reach 
them...”. 

He had never been allowed to visit Egypt. Willy-nilly 
one would wish—Nikolai Ivanovich reflected —mankind 
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had reverted to Marco Polo’s idyllic time, when the 
traveller needed no visas to cross continents and oceans, 
and everywhere was a welcome visitor. Only natural 
hazards and obstacles—gales, mountains and wild ani- 
mals—were in his way. : 

In these parts, inhabited for ages, however, Vavilov 
likewise had to grapple with similar difficulties. 

When flying from Rabat to Oran, something is wrong 
with the engine. Being apprehensive of landing in the 
desert, the pilot set about making intricate turns, ignoring 
passengers who were literally rolling around in the cabin. 

When at last the engine conked out, sputtered and 
picked up again, Nikolai Ivanovich, semi-unconscious, 
managed to get out from under another passenger, a 
thick officer with a huge moustache, who was leaning 
on him with all his weight. It was not until several 
hours later, when he took a train, to get out of harm’s 
way, that Vavilov finally came to himself. 

Another flight was discontinued on account of the 
emergency landing in the Sahara mentioned previously. 
Listening to the terrible roar of the lion that was roaming 
about, Vavilov had to keep the fire gains all night long 
by whose unsteady light the pilot tried to fix the engine. 

Towards morning he had luckily managed to do it. 
They happily took off from under the very nose of the 
lion, who disappointed, produced a particularly loud 
roar. 

And now, to make matters worse, he had somehow 
managed to catch tropical malaria. Three days’ idleness 
to be followed by weeks before he fully recuperated. 
The local experienced people assured him that the French 
soldiers who fall ill are apparently given a six-week 
leave following each bout. One may sit back in a cafe 
all day long if one likes... . 

“Monsieur Professor?” a surprised voice inquired. 

Nikolai Ivanovich holds up his head. Near his table 
stood a tall officer wearing a threadbare and faded uni- 
form of the French colonial troops. 

“How do you do, monsieur Professor?” he said, raising 
two fingers to the huge peak of his cap above his long, 
glum face. “So, you didn’t dare go to the mountains? 
You’ve arrived straight to Damascus, haven’t you? It’s 
fairly reasonable on your part.” 
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“I’ve already come back,” Vavilov responded cheer- 
fully. “And what about you?” 

“Come back?” the officer did not even try to conceal 
his disappointment. “Have you been out there in the 
mountains? And the bandits have left you alone?” 

“They have, as you see. You mustn't have worried 
about me, captain. I am alive, safe and sound, and have 
collected extremely interesting materials. The local in- 
habitants have been very helpful. In defiance of your 
apprehensions, they have received me in quite a friendly 
way.” 

The officer's face hardened. Nikolai Ivanovich went 
on to say politely: 

“I appreciate your advice. Will you take a seat?” 

“Thank you, but my friends are waiting for me,” the 
officer, who had grown gloomy, bowed stiffly, saluted 
ceremoniously again, heaved a deep sigh, and walked 
into the interior of the coffee-house. 

Nikolai Ivanovich could not refrain from saying gayly 
and loudly: 

“Thank you again, captain, for your most valuable 
advice!” 

The officer, his back straining under the faded jacket, 
did not turn around. Nikolai Ivanovich followed him 
with derisive eyes. 

He had made the acquaintance of this captain in 
Beirut, where, to begin with, Vavilov was arrested, 
despite the visa he had taken so much trouble to obtain, 
and escorted to the prefecture throughout the entire 
city on foot, as if he were an out-and-out villain. Strictly 
speaking, it was the visa that had let him down: none of 
the local officials could believe that it had been actually 
granted to a Bolshevik when even French were not 
permitted to visit Beirut in those hot times. Needless 
to say, it must be a fake. The insidious Russian spy 
had been caught! Again they searched him, rummaged 
through his baggage, went over his papers, and inquired 
of their superiors by telegraph. Vavilov languished in 
a cell that stunk like a shabby menagerie, and was not 
aware of what was to become of him, that is, whether 
they would nullify his visa and expel him from the 
country as a dangerous “red agitator” or he would be 
allowed to proceed further, 
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At last, he was dismissed. But where to go now, if the 
whole city had been girdled with barricades and only 
armoured trains ran along the railways? He was yearning 
for the fields that spread throughout the mountains, but 
all the roads leading there were closed and under fire 
from the mutinous Druses. What was to be done? 

It was that despondent captain who gave Nikolai 
Ivanovich a rather queer piece of advice: 

“If you, monsieur Professor, tie a white handker- 
chief—the token of friendliness—to a stick, Druses will 
leave you alone. They are hostile only to us, the French, 
and not to the Bolsheviks.” 

The advice was sheerly provocative, for it was not 
written in large letters on the traveller’s forehead whence 
he came and what he was up to. Yet Vavilov made up 
his mind to follow the captain’s advice. Indeed, he was 
not shot at, and perhaps not because of the white flag 
fastened to a stick but rather in deference to his courage. 

And when Vavilov took spikes and poured seeds from 
one hand to another, it became clear to everybody without 
words that he was a friend and not a foe. Everything 
repeated itself, as in the wild montains of the Land of 
the Infidel. His interest in and respect for the age-old 
sacred labour on the earth opened farmers’ hearts the 
world over more certainly than the cherished “Open, 
Sesame!” from the ancient tales, and provided reliable 
protection for him. From settlements that had risen 
in rebellion, Nikolai Ivanovich had returned safe and 
sound with a large stock of samples of the local plants. 

Whatever happened to him, wherever he was, and 
whichever adventures he experienced, from everywhere 
Vavilov would send to Leningrad innumerable small 
boxes accompanied by detailed instructions as to how 
to store and sow the contained seeds. 

“The material sent is of exceptional value, and the 
bulk of it could never be replaced... . The Institute should 
provide the plant breeder with the sources of the world’s 
pedigree wealth. I would ask everybody to have a sense 
of responsibility for the expedition’s material. This is 
the Institute’s Holy of Holies.” 

And he adds with characteristic self-criticism: “Unaid- 
ed, I fail to adequately perform the functions of the re- 
searcher, diplomat, packer, and clerk. Consequently, 
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mistakes are liable to occur. They should be taken into 
account...”. 

Fortunately, there was a_ post-office here, and he 
didn’t need to carry with him all the collected samples 
as was in the case while travelling in the Pamirs and 
Afghanistan. And he hastened to mail them, for he 
could never tell what was in store for him... . 

Literally under fire, Nikolai Ivanovich contrived to 
get samples of horanicum, a very interesting locally- 
grown durum wheat. It would find its second habitat 
on the fields of Azerbaijan. 

The many local varieties of wheat, barley, flax, and 
oats samples of which Vavilov had sent home, exhibited 
lasting immunity to hazardous fungus diseases and to 
such voracious pests as frit and Hessian flies. Some 
material for plant breeders! 

...Nikolai Ivanovich finished his coffee, settled u'p 
the bill, got up, and looked at the back corner where 
the leggy captain sat with his friends. But the captain 
had purposely sat with his back to Vavilov so as not 
to see the insidious visitor from Russia and not to spoil 
his mood. Grinning, Nikolai Ivanovich nonetheless 
nodded courteously to him and headed for a barber’s 
shop. 

Now he could relax and doze in a comfortable easy 
chair while the busy barber trimmed his hair. He felt 
cooler at once... . 

But here again, perhaps, too early Vavilov allowed 
himself to relax, believing that all hazards were behind 
him... . 

He was caught up in yet another adventure, though, 
luckily, not so dangerous this time. 

The indulging traveller picked up an alcohol smell, 
which was strong for some reason. The next moment 
he hastily jumped to his feet, both hands gripping his 
head... . Suddenly his head was ablaze. 

Fortunately, the fire died out immediately. Clutching 
his singed head, Vavilov stood in the middle of the 
barber’s looking around and comprehending nothing. 
What had happened? 

The barbers and other clients were looking at him 
in similar worried bewilderment. What had frightened 
the strange European? Didn’t he know that alcohol 
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application followed by the singeing of the remaining 
hair was the custom here? This was rather hygienic. 

Suppressing a laugh, Nikolai Ivanovich thought that 
it was probably altogether impossible to become a fear- 
less traveller prepared to deab with absolutely all sorts 
of surprises, for they could vary widely from country 
to country... . 


9 


ROBBERS ATTEMPT TO STRIP THE COURAGEOUS 
TRAVELLER OF THE INVALUABLE TREASURES OBTAINED 
IN THE LAND OF THE UNSETTING SUN 


At the wayside hamlets, the people, round-eyed with 
fear, warned them in lowered voices: 

“It’s dangerous to proceed further.” 

“Beware of robbers, Sir!” 

“Lots of bandits over there!” 

Nikolai Ivanovich just smiled. They had frightened 
him with plunderers more than once. Well, really... . 

To reassure those in the caravan who were scared by 
every rustle in the heavy sorghum thicket which closely 
surrounded the trail, Vavilov went in advance. 

All of a sudden, five ominous looking men emerged 
from the brushwood and blocked their way. All were 
armed with rifles, and two of them had daggers in their 
belts. Ferocious, sullen faces. Hostile looks. As with 
all Ethiopians, however, these were dressed in white 
shirts and trousers that touchingly resembled Russian 
pants. But the most stalwart of them and, judging by 
his manner, their leader, was wearing a crumpled and 
threadbare cork helmet on his curly-haired greying head, 
which made one ponder uneasily over the fate of its 
former owner... . 

The caravan had come to a halt. They stood perusing 
each other. One could suddenly hear cicadae chirring 
frantically in the thicket. 

3 Nikolai Ivanovich noticed that large drops of sweat 
were clinging to the leader's forehead. So, the fellow 
was scared, worried, and not sure of himself. 

Later Vavilov would not be able to say how long that 
tacit test of nerves lasted. It seemed to be infinite at 
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the time. Nikolai Ivanovich had not had enough sleep, 
and he had a terrible headache. 

Likewise at night, adventures seemed indispensable. 
Nikolai Ivanovich sat up very late making notes in his 
journal by the dim light of the field torch lantern. He 
happened to glance at the floor only to be frozen with 
terror, failing to understand at the moment what was 
going on. 

It seemed to him that the tent’s tarpaulin floor was 
moving. What sort of devilry was this? Has he gone 
off his rocker? Nikolai Ivanovich rubbed his eyes... . 

The entire floor was strewn with huge scorpions and 
by far the most venomous black phalanxes! Vavilov 
let out such a loud scream that the guide woke up, shouted 
at the top of his voice, and jumped like a hare, right 
from the cot to the door, nearly bringing the tent down. 
Hearing the nasty crunch under his feet, Nikolai Ivano- 
vich darted out after him. 

What was to be done? It was dangerous to turn in 
on the grass outdoors: all sorts of vermins would crawl 
around in still larger quantities, and besides, there were 
lots of snakes here. Or should he dance like this all night 
long, looking around? No, he must find a way of ridding 
the tent of uninvited guests. His first reaction was to 
reach the lantern and put out the light. But then part 
of the damned insects would certainly remain in the 
tent, hiding themselves in secluded corners. His sleep 
would be disturbed as sure as eggs is eggs. 

“Eureka!” exclaimed Vavilov. 

Having cautiously reached the lantern, he slowly 
pulled it out of the tent, showing the way for the pha- 
lanxes and scorpions to follow, which they did. 

“Now we shall regulate their movement,” Vavilov 
began to laugh. 

He turned the glass of the lantern so as to illuminate 
the ground with a narrow beam. Now all the insects, 
pushing one another, moved along the torch-lit path, 
further and further on, led away by the enticing light. 
Before long the tent was securely cleaned out. His re- 
sourcefulness had again come to his rescue. 

And now? After such a sleepless night he was on his 
last legs, and yet he had to stand firm showing no fear 
in the face of these ruffians. What a silly pastime: who 
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can outstand whom? And he could hardly keep his eyes 
open. Iridescent circles were rotating in them... . He 
could lose consciousness and fall down sunstruck for 
all he knew. That would be the last straw. Then the 
caravan would perish and the whole expedition would 
be lost! The materials would be ransacked... . 

Suddenly, the brigand in the helmet said something 
in a hoarse voice and clumsily bowed, holding the rifle 
under his arm. 

“What did he say?” inquired Vavilov of the interpreter. 

Vavilov himself was unable to understand anything: 
the man’s hoarse voice, hostile tone, and ferocious 
expression could not possibly match his bowing and 
apparent attempts to scrape his bare feet. An odd robber, 
indeed. 

“He wishes the stranger good health”, rendered the 
interpreter hesitantly. 

“So that’s it! Well, I reciprocate then!” 

Having removed his helmet and waving it with a 
friendly smile, Nikolai Ivanovich pronounced loudly and 
solemnly all the greetings and good wishes he had had 
time to learn in the language spoken by the Ethiopians. 

“This is indeed a wonderful country. Perhaps never 
before have I had such a funny and unusual journey,” 
he was thinking meanwhile. 

One could say that he had gotten to Abyssinia (what 
is now Ethiopia) unexpectedly even for himself. Vavilov 
was very much upset by fact that the British colonial 
authorities had not allowed him to visit Egypt. It turned 
out that he had travelled over only North Africa, and 
the vegetation riches lurking in the heart of the Black 
Continent remained wrapped in mystery. This was very 
disappointing. This was a pity. 

And what if he were to head still further south for 
Abyssinia and Eritrea. When a frontal attack fails, one 
should attack the rear... . 

All knowledgeable men of the world shook their heads: 
Abyssinia was an absolutely closed country. It did not 
even have diplomatic representatives in a single Euro- 
pean capital. 

“Perhaps, this is not that bad, after all,” it occurred 
to Nikolai Ivanovich, who during his wanderings through 
different countries had learned to resist all prejudices 
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and be always ready for any surprises. “Maybe it’s 
good that colonialists have not as yet clutched at Abys- 
sinia, for there is nobody to put obstacles in their way...”. 

And besides, Vavilov was the kind of man whose energy 
and persistence only increased tenfold in the face of 
difficulties. The more obstacles which arose in his way, 
the more zealous he was to attain his goal. 

But so far all his attempts had proved futile. Even 
Mrs. de Vilmorin, by far the most energetic lady on earth, 
had failed to help on this occasion. All the requests for 
a viSa remained unanswered—“as a voice crying out 
in the wilderness of Abyssinian diplomacy”, sadly re- 
ported Nikolai Ivanovich in a letter home. The only 
thing the “fair marquise”, her influential friends and 
scientists had managed to obtain for him was permission 
to visit Eritrea, the then Italian colony. Well, he would 
have to content himself with this. So near and... . 

On the way to Eritrea, while on board the steamer, 
Nikolai Ivanovich became acquainted with a fellow- 
traveller, a certain Mr. Carl, former Director of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Madagascar. It transpired 
that the man had read Vavilov’s work “On the Origin 
of Cultivated Plants” and appreciated it very much 
indeed. 

When they got to Djibouti, the capital of the So- 
maliland, and it was time to go ashore, Monsieur Carl 
decided to accompany Nikolai Ivanovich to the Governor 
and put in a word for him. Perhaps, here, in situ, it 
would be less difficult to get a visa to cherished Abyssi- 
nia? It was within a stone’s throw. There it was, beyond 
those scorched mountains which resembled the spine 
of some prehistoric monster who had never crawled as 
far as the sea. 

“A visa?” wondered the steamer’s captain who had 
been registering all those coming ashore. “What does 
Mr. Professor want a visa for? Take the train to Addis 
Ababa. There it is, steaming amidst the shacks, see? 
There’s a station over there. Here they are unaware of 
such things as visas. Savage people, Monsieur.” 

Nikolai Ivanovich listened to him with distrust. How- 
ever, the indigenous dwellers confirmed that one need 
no visas at all to enter Abyssinia! 

No wonder, the Abyssinian officials had not even 
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replied to his applications for a visa. They might well 
be unaware of what it was all about... . 

Scarcely believing his luck, Vavilov bid farewell to 
the amiable Mr. Carl and hurried to occupy a place by 
the window in one of the fotir miniature carriages. A 
bell rang, and the carriages leisurely started rolling, 
following the similarly toy-like engine. Its immense 
funnel was belching out dense puffs of black smoke. 

The Ethiopian Highlands, or the Central Plateau, 
towered amidst the savanna like a majestic unassailable 
castle. The mountains loomed increasingly larger as 
one drew closer and closer, and to clamber up them, a 
second toy-like engine had to be added. They were pant- 
ing and straining themselves to the breaking point. 

The train ran only by day and halted by night. Vavilov 
decided to deboard at the first major railway station. 
Nobody had examined his papers at the border. Perhaps, 
by accident? Should he tempt fate? In the capital the 
authorities would certainly be more vigilant. He should 
start collecting seeds and plants now. Even if later he 
was evicted from the country he would at least have a 
rough idea of its vegetable wealth. 

Having hired, by tried and tested tradition, a small 
caravan, Nikolai Ivanovich headed along a stony road 
meandering amidst the fields. And the discoveries began 
then and there. 

The fields of wheat astonished him with their incred- 
ible diversity of varieties. They were all endemic 
varieties not resembling those Vavilov had seen else- 
where. He even came across a wheat with incredible 
violet spikes! The bread made from its flour tasted like 
rye bread. 

And there was crimson barley whose fields could, 
from a distance, be taken for blooming poppy! 

Nowhere else in the world could one find teff—small 
millet—for making top quality flour for pancakes, as 
well as Ethiopian niggertoe with black seeds. 

Vavilov was particularly happy, for these finds def- 
initively supported his theory of the mountain centres 
of origin of cultivated plants. With every step it became 
increasingly evident that he was lucky enough to dis- 
cover another such centre in the Abyssinian mountains. 

He encountered so many new Species that soon all the 
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pack bales were crammed with spikes and seeds. And 
he had surveyed but one Harari region! Nikolai Ivanovich 
hurriedly posted to Leningrad forty parcels, five kilo- 
grammes each, and set off to Addis Abada, resolved to 
overcome any obstacles and investigate Abyssinia far 
and wide. 

However, it seemed that there were in fact no obstacles, 
nor was there any railway station per se in the capital 
of Ethiopia. The train simply halted in an open field, 
close to the city. A station was, perhaps, not very much 
needed though, since the country had no railways ex- 
cept for this short line connecting the capital to port 
Djibouti. 

Could it be that prohibitions and impediments existed 
only in the frightened imaginations of Europeans? 
Perhaps, the rumoured obstacles protected the country 
more securely against importunate visitors than did 
tightly sealed frontiers... 

The regent himself—ras Tafari, emperor to be Haile 
Selassie—wished to see and warmly received the Soviet 
scientist. Nikolai Ivanovich presented him with the 
USSR agriculture map recently composed by the 
newly established Institute of Applied Botany and the 
English translation of his book on the centres of origin 
of cultivated plants. 

The ras thanked Vavilov, promised to give him 
carte blanche for free movement throughout the country, 
but expressed his surprise: what had brought the learned 
scientist to the poverty stricken country of Abyssinia 
(present day Ethiopia)? 

“Unlike American wheats, ours are poor and bad,” 
the ras shook his head grievingly. “Now, I was presented 
with a few spikes of American wheat. I want you to have 
a look at them.” 

The ras went to the next room and came back at once 
carrying in his hands several ... ears of corn. 

It took time to get the promised carte blanche. Officials 
seemed to be the same everywhere, be that in civilized 
countries or in those that still quite backward. They 
were in no hurry. Vavilov, however, did not waste time. 
For days on end he bought more and more rare samples 
of local plants at the bazaar and hastened to post them to 
Leningrad. The bazaar here was a great substitute for an 
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agricultural exhibition, showing plants from all the re- 
gions of the country. 

In the evenings the taciturn envoys would see Nikolai 
Ivanovich to the palace where he would tell ras Tafari 
about the Land of Soviets and the October Revolution. 
No interpreter was needed, for they both spoke French. 
The omnipotent regent listened to Vavilov like a child, 
his mouth half-open, as if he were telling fairy-tales. 
For some reason he was particularly interested in the 
details of the collapse of the Russian empire, the abdica- 
tion and arrest of Nicholas II. Nikolai Ivanovich had to 
recount it twice, and each time the ras asked more and 
more questions and kept on saying: “Ishshi, ishshi! Good, 
good!” 

(It is interesting whether emperor Haile Selassie re- 
collected this bygone conversation when he himself suffered 
the fate of Nicholas II and was likewise dethroned? 
His curiosity, if anything, was prophetical... .) 

Ten days later Vavilov had the carte blanche adorned 
with a magnificent coat of arms depicting a lion. The 
document roused envy in the American zoological expe- 
dition that had been awaiting a similar document for more 
than four weeks. The scientist from the Land of Soviets 
was solemnly proclaimed Ethiopia’s guest, and all the 
local authorities were ordered to render him all possible 
assistance, supply him with cartriges and provisions, 
and ensure his unimpeded passage everywhere. 

Admittedly, before long someone set a noxious rumour 
afloat that the foreigner allegedly had an evil eye. As a 
result at the bazaar they started to hide grain from Va- 
vilov. Nikolai Ivanovich kept his head. He ceased to go 
to the bazaar personally; instead he sent reliable people 
whom he had already made friends with. On his requests 
these same people made trips to neighbouring settlements, 
to their relatives, and returned with well packed sacks 
and bags. So, it was as much as he could do just to keep 
up with them. 

But on the other hand, the diplomatic representatives 
of different countries became immediately curious about 
the Soviet scientist. He was visited by the French am- 
bassador and invited to dinner by the Japanese ambassa- 
dor. Greece’s ambassador was anxious to see Nikolai 
Ivanovich. 
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Vavilov got pretty sick and tired of this. “My nerves 
are taking a beating,” he wrote in his journal. “All around 
there are swarms of fellows who are playing dirty tricks.” 

Nikolai Ivanovich hurried to begin his trip so as not to 
miss the time of corn ripening and harvesting—the gold- 
en time for gleaning samples. It was necessary, however, 
to thoroughly equip and provision the caravan as well as 
hire and arm a guard—to protect them both against 
brigands’ surprise attacks and against crocodiles when 
they would be crossing the Nile and its tributaries, as 
experienced people had advised the traveller. 

It was also necessary to obtain local currency. Salt 
served as the main currency. But one could not carry 
as much salt as would be adequate to meet all ones needs. 
The only money circulated in the country was Austrian 
thalers coined in 1780 and picturing haughty empress 
Maria-Louisa. They looked suspiciously brand new. 
It turned out that they were coined even today, and the 
bygone year was minted or else the coins were thought 
to be counterfeit. 

And the calendar here was rather strange. For reasons, 
which Nikolai Ivanovich had failed to clearly compre- 
hend, it lagged seven years and eight months behind the 
one generally accepted in most countries of the world. 
According to the local calendar, for instance, Ethiopia 
lived at the moment in 1920 rather than 1927. It was 
amusing and, if anything, convenient—to become seven 
years younger, if only for the time of the journey. In fact, 
however, Ethiopia was lagging centuries behind Euro- 
pean countries. 

Nikolai Ivanovich had every right to consider him- 
self as quite the experienced traveller. But customs differ 
from country to country, and at first nonetheless, he, com- 
mitted two errors. 

Customarily, all those who accompany a caravan, ex- 
cept the senior interpreter, go on foot. Vavilov felt sorry 
for his companions and bought a mule for each of them, 
so that they could ride and carry their simple bag and 
baggage. 

His generosity evoked an unexpected scandal. Nobody 
wanted to mount the mules. At the sight of them the car- 
avaneers became furious and began scolding Vavilov. 

According to the local customs, only women and chil- 
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dren could go on muleback, while for men such a means 
of travelling was insulting... . 

Vavilov then decided to buy sturdy sandals for each 
caravaneer so that they would not maim their feet when 
walking barefoot along the récks. This proposal enrap- 
tured everybody. 

However, when the caravaneers lined up at the inn’s 
courtyard, all of them were barefoot and were looking 
conspicuously at their generous chief... . 

It was not that easy to puzzle and nonplus Vavilov. 
He delayed the caravan’s departure for one more day 
and ordered that sandals be bought again for everybody, 
but they were not to be distributed until the bazaar and 
all the city’s temptations were behind them. 

He felt, nevertheless, that this unique country was 
still holding a lot of surprises in store for him—especial- 
ly after his visit to the Governor-General to conclude a 
treaty on behalf of the entire caravan, as it were. The 
illiterate caravaneers had put their finger prints beside 
Vavilov’s signature. 

The treaty listed in detail the responsibilities of the 
person hiring the caravan. Nikolai Ivanovich was obli- 
gated to be considerate to the. people, to feed and treat 
them well, and not to fail to give vermifuge* to every- 
one three times a month, and in case of death, to bury 
the deceased in the proper way according to the local cus- 
toms. 

Yet Vavilov found no mention in the treaty of what 
the people he had hired were obliged to do. When he ex- 
pressed his surprise at the somewhat one-sided character 
of the treaty and inquired of the Governor what he was 
supposed to do with those who misbehaved, he replied 
without a moment’s hesitation: 

“The main thing is handcuffs. Take as many manacles 
with you as you can.” 

Vavilov began to laugh and shook his head. 

“You shouldn’t react that way,” said the Governor. 
“This is a common practice.” And he ominously added, 
“Take care, young man, or you will regret it later!” 


* An anti-parasitic preparation serving to destroy or expel para- 
sitic worms especially of the intestine. 
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At last the caravan set out. As Kafiristan, Ethiopia 
lacked roads. Even the word “wheel” was missing in the 
language of the Ethiopians. 

When Nikolai Ivanovich asked a regent’s retainer why 
no roads were being built, the man, his thin and plucked 
eyebrows raised, answered significantly: 

“Once the roads are constructed—Europeans will 
stream in; once Europeans are here—Ethiopia will be 
no more...”. 

Roads were missing but the Ministry of Railways had 
already been established. In this respect Ethiopia had 
contrived to go one better than the European coun- 
tries... . 

Meanwhile the lack of good roads prevented undesirable 
guests from penetrating into the heart of the country more 
reliably than the most menacing prohibitions. Lack of 
roads and the ordinary people’s destitution and illiteracy 
deliberately prevailed. 

Peasants always gave a warm welcome to the traveller 
and shared whatever they had with him. But they did not 
have much, wore practically nothing, and pounded grain 
with stones by hand as in primordial times. 

All the settlements looked very much alike and so did 
the days that replaced one another. The caravan moved 
slowly, covering no more than forty kilometers a day. 
By day they had to halt and wait until the most oppres- 
sive heat had passed. No, it was not without reason that 
Ethiopia had received its name, which, translated liter- 
ally, means the Country of the Unsetting Sun, and an 
Ethiopian, its inhabitant, is consequently the son of 
the Sun. 

The days here were short due to the proximity of the 
equator. No sooner had they pitched camp than darkness 
rapidly set. By the light of a lantern, Nikolai Ivanovich 
would sort out his trophies in the tent till midnight, 
ignoring even the leopards’ roar in the neighbouring 
thicket to which he had become accustomed. 

They would spend the night away from the settlements 
where Vavilov could not bring himself to stay, for the 
carte blanche had too large an effect upon local officials. 
They interpreted it as an order to arrange a feast accom- 
panied by abundant consumption of the local beer “tall” 
and the heady honey “tej”. In the morning it was not easy 
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to wake up the caravaneers and before noon they would 
walk lazily like autumn flies. 

It was really better to spend the night somewhere in 
the woods listening to hyena laughter and leopard roar- 
ing but farther away from temptations. 

The passing days virtually did not differ from one 
another, and upon returning home later on, when Nikolai 
Ivanovich recounted his journey, he would recollect only 
individual episodes that had upset the measured and 
monotonous life of the expedition. 

Vavilov remembered their crossing of the Nile in early 
morning, before daybreak, when the fog was wreathed 
above the slumberous river. The guard started firing so 
loudly as it was though a world war had broken out. The 
water was foaming from bullets. Sadly, Nikolai Ivanovich 
reckoned that should this occur whenever a caravan cross- 
ed the river, not a single crocodile was certain to survive 
in the Nile... . Yet, it turned out that several large-toothed 
predators had been killed and came to the surface, 
their bellies up. 

Vavilov recalled one day when he had to be on duty 
by the bonfire all night long, now and again shooting into 
the black sky to scare away the leopards. At night there 
was a sumptuous feast: to make the occasion of the forth- 
coming Lent, a ram had to be bought so that the tired 
caravaneers could eat their fill, “as a reserve”,—both 
Christians and orthodox Moslems were unanimous about 
it. Needless to say, to support such a fare, the caravaneers 
surreptitiously obtained the strongest home-distilled liq- 
uor at a neighbouring settlement. One of them became 
so tipsy that he went a bit crazy. Brandishing a knife, 
he tried to cut the hobbles of the mules and set all of them 
free. If the mules ran away, the journey would be over. 
Vavilov understood what was about to happen. Seizing 
the moment, he fell upon the drunkard who had lost his 
head, disarmed and bound him. 

And then, after the camp had fallen asleep, he sat by 
the fire till morning, listening to leopards growling and 
the hysterical laughter of hyenas waiting for their prey 
and to the powerful snoring heard from all the tents and 
shelters made of branches. That snoring made him very 
sleepy. What saved him was the strongest coffee made 
from the grains plucked then and there from the wild 
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shrub. The coffee was excellent: after all, the Land of the 
Unsetting Sun was its homeland. 

The leopards did not dare to attack them, just one mule 
that had strayed from the herd was killed. Yet baboons 
once fell on the caravan, and the people barely beat them 
off with sticks. 

Thus, he wandered over Ethiopia without suspecting 
that at home he was given up for lost because either news- 
papers had not reported on the expedition’s fate for a 
long time or dashing reporters, for sensation’s sake, told 
incredible stories to the effect that apparently “Russian 
Professor Vavilov was eaten up by crocodiles”. 

During this journey Vavilov had a lot of trouble with 
both the wild animals inhabiting the Abyssinian savanna 
and local dwellers. However, for the sake of the unique 
wealth that was accumulating in the saddle-bags, he was 
ready to stand one hundred times as many perils and 
adversities. 

The Abyssinian Plateau proved without a doubt to be 
the centre of the richest forming and the original home 
of durum wheats, as did Afghanistan for common wheats. 
But prior to Vavilov’s discoveries it was assumed that 
the plant selectionist-breeder could not possibly find 
any interesting materials in these poorly developed coun- 
tries with backward agriculture, and hence botanical 
expeditions were not sent to these parts. 

The materials gathered by Vavilov in Ethiopia en- 
riched genetics with a new most intriguing discovery. 
They showed that the arrangement of the genes of culti- 
vated plants responsible for their heredity obeys consist- 
ent patterns, varies with geographical conditions, and 
is not random or chaotic. It was becoming apparent 
that both the centre per se of origin of specific cultivated 
plants and neighbouring regions were of interest. 

The inheritance of characters or qualities follows the 
complicated laws of genetics. Strong, known as dominant, 
genes suppress weaker or recessive genes. This is what 
usually occurs in the centres of origin of a particular plant 
species. Yet, in the neighbouring regions, to where the 
plants in question were later brought, the dominant 
genes are unable to inhibit recessive ones which, after all, 
also control numerous beneficial traits. So, here too, one 
ought to seek for valuable materials with a view to breed- 
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ing new varieties. After all, “selection is evolution guid- 
ed by man’s will”, Vavilov would reiterate. 

This discovery equally enriched the conception of the 
centres of origin of cultivated plants, taxonomy, and 
genetics. Subsequently Vavilov was jocularly wont to 
say that this idea had occurred to him during his jour- 
ney over Ethiopia when the dominant characters struck 
his eye at every step. 

“Black-skinned people, black carrots, and wheat with 
dark-violet, almost black, spikes...”. 

A multitude of the most valuable samples expanded 
his collection. Awnless durum wheat had hitherto—re- 
member—been unknown to science. Selectionists had long 
since tried to breed it through crossing awnless common 
with awned durum wheats. Alas, nothing had come of it. 
However, the law of homologous series suggested that 
awnless forms should be found both in soft and hard 
wheats. And Vavilov had found supporting evidence in 
Ethiopia! 

And now this unexpected encounter on the trail in the 
thicket, the threat of being attacked by robbers, and the 
menace of being deprived of the entire unique wealth 
of materials it had taken so much effort to collect! Some- 
how it did not cross Vavilov’s mind that in this case 
his life was imperiled... . 

Let us return to the incident with which we begin the 
chapter. 

Fortunately, instead of the slaughter that might break 
out any moment, the silent duel had ended ... in ceremo- 
nial greetings. 

“They ask us to be their guests,” said the interpreter, 
his voice frightened. “They say, there’s a settlement near- 
by. We are invited to go and spend the night there. They 
say, it will be dark soon.” 

Indeed, night was falling, and before long, as normally 
happens in the tropics, darkness would descend. It was 
high time to pitch camp. 

Or should they accept the invitation and set off for 
the settlement? Again, these children of the Sun were a 
bit too suspicious-looking. And they, especially their 
leader, were impatiently glancing at Vavilov. “Like the 
Big Bad Wolf at Little Red Riding Hood,” Nikolai Iva- 
novich thought, being seized by a fit of coughing and 
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barely suppressing a laugh. He was on the verge of burst- 
ing out laughing. Just imagine how offended these na- 
tives could have been! 

“You can’t go there, sir,” the guide whispered, having 
chosen the right moment, goggling and passing his hand 
rather expressively over his throat. 

“But it’s impossible to decline, too—they’ll be offend- 
ed,” Vavilov answered him, matching his tone and con- 
tinuing to smile friendly and exchanging bows with the 
robbers leader. “Will you tell him meanwhile that we 
are thankful for his invitation.” 

The leader talked something over with his men, and 
three of them, like shadows, disappeared instantly into 
the thicket. 

Did they hurry to the settlement to warn about the 
rich and credulous visitors? Or could it be that they ran 
away to get help? 

Having removed the helmet and waving it as if it were 
a fan, the leader cast an expectant glance at Vavilov. 
Beside him stood a kid putting on airs as though he were 
an adjutant. 

How could they turn down the perilous hospitality 
without offending these people and involving an attack? 
Perhaps, there was a way out, though. They had gained 
time and prolonged the talks. What was needed now was 
to follow the example of the legendary Danaans whose 
hands proffered perfidious gifts... . 

Through the interpreter, Nikolai Ivanovich began to 
explain that the mules were exhausted and many of them 
had worn out hooves. It was already growing dark, and 
they would not manage to get to the settlement before 
nightfall. They would have to pass the night here and 
camp right on the trail. 

As he listened, the leader's face grew more and more 
gloomy. His tanned hand involuntarily gripped the gun 
more and more firmly... . 

He turned sharply to go. 

“Wait!” Vavilov stopped him, and turning to the in- 
terpreter, added hastily, “You ought to go with him so 
that he will be convinced of our friendliness. Don’t argue! 
They will do you no harm. A guest like you is sacred. 
The more so that you’re going to present them with gifts...”. 

Nikolai Ivanovich quickly pulled out of his bag the 
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last two bottles of Armenian brandy, solemnly showed 
the leader the labels adorned with five stars, and thrust 
the bottles into the hands of the stunned guide. 

“Here you are. There's also some chocolate for you. 
If this proves not to be enough and they start pestering 
us again, we'll pay off with thalers. But that is a last 
resort! Now, you go and keep your courage up,” he pushed 
the guide slightly, while smiling to the leader who 
stood scowling.” Nothing threatens you. You've got noth- 
ing. As the expression has it, you can’t undress some one 
who hasn't anything on.” 

Pressing the bottles to his breast, glancing back and 
stumbling, the guide hesitatingly headed for the leader 
and his adjutant who were waiting for him. The men let 
him pass, bowed to Vavilov—and all three vanished into 
the brushwood. 

“No camp pitching tonight. Sleep in the open, beside 
the packs,” instructed Nikolai Ivanovich. “Those who 
know how to shoot come here. I'll give you revolvers.” 

They had scarcely built a fire by the time it was pitch- 
dark. Having put a bucketful of coffee on the fire, Vavi- 
lov himself set about checking and loading the guns, 
of which there were only four. 

Putting the loaded guns on a piece of tarpaulin, Ni- 
kolai Ivanovich said to the caravaneers: 

“Go to bed. You need some rest. I'll be on duty myself. 
Should anything happen, I'll wake you up. Sleep well.” 

During the course of the journey Nikolai Ivanovich had 
made good friends with the caravaneers. Not infrequently 
he recalled with a smile the farewell talk he had had with 
the Governor at the signing of the strange contract that 
imposed heavy demands on him and offered nothing in 
return. He had had no need to resort to handcuffs or any 
other disciplinary measures at all. The caravaneers had 
become his reliable friends. Swarthy and brisk, these 
people would help him glean spikes, spell out him the 
local names of each plant they happened to come across, 
and in the evenings, while sitting with him beside the 
campfire, they used to take a crack at singing Russian 
songs. And when at Lake Tana typhoid fever struck him, 
all attended to him in a touching way. 

Nikolai Ivanovich could rely totally on his caravaneers; 
it was a pity that they were poorly armed. 
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The night dragged on infinitely. In the thicket hugging 
the trail, something was ominously crackling, making 
the tired mules scream with fright. Either a leopard was 
roaming there or bandits were approaching stealthily... . 

However, the intruder seemed to be only preparing 
for an assault. Out-of-tune singing and tipsy shouts were 
heard from afar. It looked as if the two bottles of brandy 
had proved to be a primer igniting their appetile rather 
than “gifts of the Danaans” intended to lull the enemy to 
sleep as Nikolai Ivanovich had hoped. 

What had happened to the interpreter? How was he 
getting along? 

The crackling in the shrubs had become clear. Someone, 
without concealing himself, was forcing his way straight 
through the thicket. Quite a number of people must have 
been coming... . 

Nikolai Ivanovich twirled one pistol, then another, 
and put them back on the tarpaulin. They were like toy- 
pistols, playthings. In the dark, though, a rifle would 
hardly be more useful. 

From the darkness, the caravaneers were drawing near- 
er to the camp fire; frightened, they cocked their ears 
to the approaching crackle and cast glances at Vavilov. 
It looked as if everybody was awake. 

The crackle became thunderous. Vavilov took a gun 
in his hands... only to lower it the next moment. 

The interpreter struggled out the shrubs and nearly 
fell down. He was quite a sight for sore eyes: his shirt 
torn to tatters, his helmet lost somewhere. He had got- 
ten sloshed that he was hardly able to stand on his feet. 
Mumbling something unintelligible, he pressed an immense 
parcel against his breast from which the mouth of an 
earthenware pitcher protruded, as did a crooked chicken 
leg, and something else. 

“In return ... gifts ... sacred laws of ... hospitality” 
were the only words Vavilov managed to make out. 

The interpreter held out the parcel to Nikolai Ivanovich, 
and roasted chickens, bunches of unripe bananas, and 
teff pancakes began to drop on the ground. As for the 
pitcher of strong mead, tej, the interpreter caught it in 
the air and did not lose hold of it, although he himself 
fell down. And then and there he began to snore, the sounds 
of his snoring resounding far and wide. 
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Nikolai Ivanovich shook his head, thought for a while, 
and ordered the caravan’s reveille. He resolved not to 
tempt fate any longer. One could never tell what the hung- 
over dwellers of the secluded settlement would take into 
their bad heads in the morning® It only made sense to be 
as far away from here as possible by then. 

They loaded the snoring interpreter on one of the mules, 
rapidly got everything ready for the journey, and set 
out at four o'clock, even before daybreak, practically 
groping the trail in the dark... . 
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N. VAVILOV LOOKS INTO THE DEPTH 
OF MILLENNIA 
AND SPEAKS TWENTY-TWO LANGUAGES 


Great scientists are invariably distinguished by the 
scope and diversity of their interests. They strive to “live 
in every direction”, as Herzen put it. This helps them 
notice intricate dialectical relations which are impercep- 
tible to others. 

Among such scientists was Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov. 
Let us again listen to the people who knew him well. 

Professor Moshkov reminisces about their journey 
through the Khibini Mountains: “Nikolai Ivanovich was 
interested in everything: each plant he had not seen yet, 
specifically, Polar willow (Salix polaris) which has a 
great variety of forms, local birds and minerals, notably, 
apatite mentioned to him by Academician Fersman.” 

“All Nikolai Ivanovich’s activities were imbued with 
a definite idea... . In his quest for the variety and mul- 
titude of forms, he was drawn to mountains rather than 
plains, such as: Armenia with its distinctive culture; 
Daghestan with the town of Derbent, much older than 
Rome, where amidst mountains on the “plot” of land 
which at the time had reached as far as the upper Don, 
more than sixty different peoples have settled during 
the past five thousand years; ancient Khoresm cut off 
from the rest of the world by deserts; Svanetiya which 
climbed up as high as Elbrus... . He simultaneously 
familiarized himself with the life of the people of these 
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lands, their unique clothes, morals and manners, as well 
as their languages.” (N. Kovalyov, former Deputy Di- 
rector of the Institute of Plant Science). 

From Jerusalem, Vavilov writes to Professor Pisarev: 
“Today I have posted fifty-five parcels, twelve pounds 
each, from Palestine and Transjordan. There are plenty 
of relics here. In a week I’m going to sit down for a couple 
of days to study the Talmud and commentaries so as to 
restore the picture of farming since biblical times.” 

He found time not only to study the Talmud to gain an 
insight into the early agriculture of that region. Nikolai 
Ivanovich was keen as mustard to miss not a single mon- 
ument occurring along his way. He was curious about 
everything—the majestic ruins of the Temple of the 
Sun in Baalbek, the illustrious mosques of Damascus, 
the biblical antiquities of Jerusalem, as well as Roman 
painting and sculpture. 

Nikolai Ivanovich was likewise keen on literature and 
the arts. Opposing “scientists” to “artists” would have 
seemed absurd and ridiculous to him. 

‘“... Vavilov had a love of poetry and was familiar with 
many diverse phrases and extracts expressed in verse, 
which he not infrequently and widely used. In his spare 
time, usually by night during his trips, he would willing- 
ly listen to and occasionally recite poetry complaining, 
in so doing, of his memory that was vigorously selective” 
(Professor B. Moshkov). 

Professor Namikava, who had played host to Nikolai 
Ivanovich in Japan, was astounded by the fact that the 
guest from Russia proved to be a connoisseur and judge 
of the original arts of the Land of the Rising Sun. 

This breadth of vision helped Vavilov keenly perceive 
the beauty of nature and works of art: “The moonlit 
night near the Buddha giants at the Hindu Kush snow- 
capped tops created a particularly solemn mood. You 
seemed to have been looking into the depth ofmillennia...”. 

“Today I’ve managed, cursory as it was, to catch a 
glimpse of Leonardo da Vinci’s “The Last Supper”, the 
cemetery which is a museum of sculpture, and the mar- 
velous Milan cathedral. I was reluctant to leave the 
cathedral. The lace turned stone.” 

Late at night he writes to his wifefrom Rome: “I’ve just 
returned from Naples, from Pompei. I’ve again visited 
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the museum and examined the excavations in detail. 
This time I was even more impressed. At that time not 
everything was shown to us, although you still saw more 
than I did. 

The town (Pompei) is stupendous. Its entire life, with 
its obscure beginning and similar end. Bakeries, confec- 
tioneries, mills, pharmacies, clinics, shops with coun- 
ters, temples, the court, a banker’s house, and a poet’s 
dwelling. And what architectural and surgical instru- 
ments! What colours! 

Dear Lenusha, I’m glad that you have seen all this. 
All this produces a tremendous impression and, even 
more so, against the background of Vesuvius. Yet one 
cannot but feel sad. We are moving at a snail's pace. 
Who will excel them in mosaic, sculpture, and concep- 
tion? In short, my own darling, today I roamed about, 
having skipped one day of the tedious convention, and 
to be honest, my intention was to set about describing 
Pompei, the way they lived 2 000 years ago. It is really 
so easy... . Some day I’ll write about it. Did you notice 
the samovars exhibited at the museum? Even they were 
available at that time. The life cycle is eternal since 
earliest times.” 

Furthermore, while on the journey, Nikolai Ivanovich 
had time to read (to be sure in the original) the books of 
age-old and half-forgotten authors, such as Madam de 
Staél. However, the diffuse quotation he copied out for 
his wife in French from the novel “Corinna, or Italy” 
already suggests that he was tired of protracted trav- 
elling adversities: 

“Whatever they say, journeying is a most sorrowful 
pleasure in life. 

If you feel fine in some foreign town, it becomes, as 
it were, a second home for you; but when you pass through 
strange countries, hear the language you can hardly 
understand, and see faces indifferent to your past and fu- 
ture, you find yourself alone devoid of rest and peace; 
moreover, the haste and hurry with which you are striv- 
ing to get where nobody is waiting for you, and the emo- 
tion caused solely by curiosity, do not inspire you with 
great respect for yourself, and this lasts till new things 
become old ones for you and develop intimate relations, 
feelings, and habits around you.” 
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If his wanderings had begun suddenly to seem “a sor- 
rowiul pleasure” to him, he was tired all right. He was 
weary of glimpses of foreign cities, unfamiliar faces, and 
kaleidoscopic impressions. But it was a transient weak- 
ness. Early in the morning, Nikolai Ivanovich, bright, 
cheerful and inquisitive as always, would again set out 
to inspect crops or see some old relics and monuments. 

He tried his hardest to inspire other people, too, and 
to foster the same breadth of vision in his students and 
aides. 

“What new elements are worth mentioning?” he writes 
to his coworker A. Tupikova. “The most thought-pro- 
voking are Valery Bryusov’s lectures on the earliest 
culture of mankind... . Both the content and the form 
are excellent. The entire Aegean culture is true to life.” 

The noted American geneticist Professor Muller, a No- 
bel Prize winner, who was invited by Vavilov to come 
to Moscow to do some work, recalls that it seems un- 
plausible—he [Vavilov] could find something in indivi- 
duals that proved to be the most magnetic force for them. 
He would give a man the book he had become interested 
in or he would advise another man to view a special expo- 
sition at the Moscow Zoo. Time and again Vavilov invit- 
ed Muller and a few of his bosom buddies to see a play 
written and staged by Nenets, or some special drama, 
concert, ballet, or an opera. 

A similar story is told by the wife of another famous 
scientist, Bulgarian Academician Doncho Kostov who 
was also invited by Vavilov to work in the Soviet Union: 

“When Nikolai Ivanovich stayed in Moscow on Sun- 
days, he, following his prolonged touring of bookshops, 
would surely call on us and never without a present, 
either some books, or theatre tickets.” 

“T was always astounded by the abundance of books in 
Nikolai Ivanovich’s apartment,” reminisces V. Nikolayev, 
Cand.Sc. (Biol.). There were bookcases in his study, 
dining-room, and his wife’s bedroom. What marvelous 
and rare editions could be found there! 

Nikolai Ivanovich gladly allowed the books from his 
library to be used and even borrowed on the indispen- 
sable condition that notes were left in their places, say- 
ing who had taken them and when.” 

“More often than not he would bring and hand over 
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to one of us a book he thought to be interesting. The li- 
brary surprised us both by the number and selection of 
books. In addition to the specialized agronomical lit- 
erature and several encyclopedias, it contained books 
on geography, physics, chemistry, philosophy, the history 
of the arts, medicine, and apparently all the classics 
of world literature. I remember the impression produced 
on me by the talks Nikolai Ivanovich had, when I hap- 
pened to be present, specifically with P. Podjapol’sky, 
a well-educated physician and biologist who frequented 
Nikolai Ivanovich’s work place. What matters did 
they not touch upon!” (A. Khinchuk, Cand. Sc. [Biol.]). 

Vavilov knew how to be a devoted and faithful friend. 
He met Pyotr Pavlovich Podjapol’sky as far back as 
1920 in Saratov. Neither years nor distances could weak- 
en their friendship. They used to see each other at every 
opportunity and exchanged long and moving letters. 
Even after the journey, while being in foreign lands, 
Nikolai Ivanovich would, time and again, send his 
friend at least a postcard: 

“I send my regards to you, dear Pyotr Pavlovich, from 
the Syrian deserts, from the cedars of Lebanon, and from 
the Hermon mountains. I have seen wild wheat with my 
own eyes near the mountains. Have not found the heat of 
creation in Syria, I’ll have to keep searching...”. 

A sound knowledge of foreign languages helped Va- 
vilov not only to be well informed about all the break- 
throughs in world science, read in the original (and ex- 
tensively quote in his letters to his friends and wife) 
Dante’s solemn terzarimae, Anatol France’s ironical ut- 
terances, Herbert Wells’s reflections, but to talk freely 
with peasants from many countries and delve deeply into 
the peculiarities of their mode of life. 

“While we roamed over the Talysh Mountains (the 
Leriksky district of Azerbaijan), once I was a witness of 
Nikolai Ivanovich talking to a group of farmers about 
crops, rice, and maize. It was discovered that one of 
them knew Persian, and Nikolai Ivanovich... switched 
over to that language to enrapture and surprise all those 
surrounding him” (A. Fyodorov, Corresponding Member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences). 

By the end of his life Nikolai Ivanovich knew twenty 
two foreign languages and indigenous dialects! He spoke 
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English, French, and German so fluently that while 
taking part in international congresses he used to make 
his presentations in these languages. 

Vavilov exhibited this versatility when the opportu- 
nity arose and not at all simply “to sport his learning”. 
He needed it primarily for the main cause of his life; 
it safeguarded him against dogmatism and dangerous 
narrow-mindedness. A knowledge of Talmud, archeolog- 
ical monuments and ancient poets whom he read in 
the original, in their native languages, and studies of 
linguistics helped him gain penetrating insights into 
the history of agriculture and attack scientific problems. 
Nikolai Ivanovich cited Torquato Tasso and Camées, 
Arabic and Hebrew manuscripts. Certainly, in so doing, 
he reveled in lofty poetry, but he never forgot about the 
chief thing: 

“T’ve reached a border oasis at the Sahara. Yesterday 
I saw the remarkable ruins of Timgad which is Algerian 
Pompei. This is a Roman town, 3rd century A.C., bound- 
ed by the Sahara and having remnants of a library, thea- 
tre, and forum. Never before have I seen anything of the 
sort. The excavations are fantastic, and one ought to 
view them with agronomical philosophy in mind...”. 

This accounts for the origin of his broad and versatile 
scientific ideas. And in whatever he focused on he strove 
“to get at the root” never contenting himself with su- 
perficial knowledge. The following is a case in point. 
Upon his arrival in England, Nikolai Ivanovich asked 
permission to work in Charles Darwin’s personal li- 
brary. He not only read the books that Darwin had taken 
interest in, but most thoroughly scrutinized all the mar- 
ginal notes left by the great scientist. Vavilov admitted 
that they had assisted him in gaining a more fundamen- 
tal understanding of Darwin’s conception and in pene- 
trating, as it were, into the world where inquisitive med- 
itations gave rise to the brilliant theory of natural 
selection. 

The discoveries of unknown plant forms, as predicted 
by Vavilov’s theories, were reported more and more 
frequently. And they were found precisely in the areas 
that he had foreseen! 

Journeys to scores of countries, studies of the ancient 
centres of origin of cultivated plants, contributions to 
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plant genetics, selection, physiology, and immunity, as 
well as discoveries made by Vavilov in numerous scien- 
tific fields during his comparatively short life would 
occupy several research communities. And everywhere, 
being a genuine pioneer and discoverer, he always 
blazed new trails into terra incognita. 

Following his work with admiration, Alexei Maximo- 
vich Gorky speaks enthusiastically about Vavilov in his 
essays and letters: “The depth, originality, and breadth 
of Nikolai Ivanovich’s mind are fascinating.” 

Only on the face of it might one think that Vavilov trav- 
elled in search of interesting and valuable plants. Indeed, 
from every journey he used to bring them home in 
great numbers. Yet the main, most important and valua- 
ble thing was the original ideas he would conceive dur- 
ing his wanderings and discoveries of the laws of nature, 
formerly unknown to science. He was not just a gatherer 
of valuable plants, but first and foremost, he was the 
great disseminator of fresh ideas. Each of his journeys 
enriched science with intriguing and important theories. 
And to test and further develop them, he had again to 
set out on a journey. 

And that was the way he lived all his life—from mys- 
teries alluring him toward breakthroughs in various 
fields of learning, gaining an ever deeper insight into 
things and increasingly extending his scope. This was 
where the genius and innovation of Nikolai Ivanovich 
Vavilov was most vividly evident. 

The breadth of vision and the wealth of knowledge 
assisted him in fathoming the crux of problems deeper 
than others could. This is indeed what made him a great 
and world-renowned scientist. 

His interesting observations and valuable discoveries 
enriched not only his favourite fields of botany, plant 
growing, and genetics but also many other fields of 
learning. He was the first in the world to apply advances 
in linguistics to biological research with great success. 
Both anthropologists and ethnographers, archeologists 
and geographers think kindly of the great searcher and 
sower. 

Needless to say, so Small a book cannot comprehensively 
reveal the entire significance and wealth of Vavilov’s 
scientific works. And not because they are too specialized 
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and require the reader to have an appropriate background: 
too broad is the spectrum of his interests and too wide 
is the range of the great scientist’s concerns. A list of his 
works alone would take up several pages. 

“N. Vavilov was an outstanding botanist. The area 
of his scientific interests involved the issues of morphol- 
ogy, taxonomy, anatomy, genetics, selection, physiol- 
ogy, immunity, origin, history, geographical distri- 
bution, cultural practices, and even cultivated-plant 
production techniques. All this was reflected in his sci- 
entific works which enabled him to put forward a number 
of major theories in various divisions of biology... . 

N. Vavilov was a selectionist all right, but one of a 
new mold. He had come up with and developed a theory 
of parent material and, based on it, substantiated more 
rapid selection methods that had played an important 
part in the successful advancement of newly-emergent 
Soviet selection” (N. Maisuryan, Academician of VASKh 
NIL). 

It stands to reason that we have to single out the most 
critical and most fundamental discoveries, outlining them 
in general terms. 

But even a seemingly simple question: what was the 
main thing in Vavilov’s scientific activities? cannot be 
answered that easily, for all his studies and theories were 
closely interrelated and inevitably, as it were, followed 
from one another, although they belonged to distinct and, 
at times, very distant fields of learning. 

Vavilov started, as we remember, with plant immunity. 
Then he delved into the innermost problems of genetics. 
Concurrently, while he tackled the problems of origin of 
cultivated plants, he elaborated a coherent theory of 
geographical centres, for the first time offering selec- 
tionists a means of making a vigorously scientific rather 
than random search for the desired plants. These discov- 
eries, in turn, helped him enrich both genetics and im- 
munity theory (Vavilov’s lifelong pursuits) with novel 
original ideas. 

Academician N. Maisuryan takes special notice of this 
remarkable feature of the scientific activities of the great 
sower: “In considering N. Vavilov’s scientific work, it 
is difficult to indicate a border-line between his botani- 
cal and purely plant-growing studies as well as it is impos- 
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sible to establish a line of demarcation between his re- 
search in plant growing and genetics. It stands greatly 
to his credit that, while tackling plant-growing issues, he 
concurrently raised the key problems of genetics where- 
as his genetic research containg a source of major plant- 
growing problems. Being a highly gifted person, he was 
versatile in his concerns and creative work.” 

Nevertheless, one might, if anything, single out the 
principal idea of Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov’s life and 
scientific activities. All his studies and discoveries were 
directed to resolving a vital problem, namely, conserv- 
ing, increasing, and improving the vegetation wealth 
of our planet. With this in mind he would wander untiring- 
ly, displaying wonders of courage and energy, amazing 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. 


EVEN SLEUTHS WHEN PUT 
TO EFFICIENT USE BENEFIT SCIENCE 


All these remarkable qualities of the great scientist 
manifested themselves in unexpected circumstances and 
in a rather funny fashion when Vavilov travelled through 
Spain in the summer of 1927. 

He toured the country, accompanied by a noted Spanish 
botanist, Professor Crespi, a very considerate, polite, and 
thoughtful person. The scientists were quick on the up- 
take, and the journey proceeded without any compli- 
cations. 

But one evening, while suppering at the hotel, Nikolai 
Ivanovich noticed that venerable Professor Crespi had 
evidently been put out of countenance and was worried 
about something. He often became pensive, made irrel- 
evant replies, gave embarrassed sighs, and looked around 
all the time. 

“What is the matter with you, colleague?” asked Va- 
vilov. Has anything upset, distressed you?” 

“Do you see those two fellows sitting at the table in 
the corner?” inquired the Professor after some hesita- 
tion and confusedly looked aside. 

“Yes, I do. Why?” 

“You must have guessed who they are, have you?” 
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“Sure, I have. They are tailing us. I understood it at 
first sight. But why should they bother you so much?” 

“IT am so sorry... I do hate to... ,” muttered the Pro- 
fessor. 

“It’s nothing! Believe me, I’m used to such an escort 
of honour. I was freed from it only in the so-called back- 
ward and semi-barbarian countries, such as Afghanistan 
or Ethiopia. Nobody followed me there, and I could 
pursue science without hindrance. Again, in such civi- 
lized countries as France, the United States, Britain, 
or Germany I couldn’t go anywhere unaccompanied. 
Such an abundance of shadows following one everywhere 
might drive even the notorious Peter Schlemihl* mad 
with envy. Thus, the presence of these fellows merely 
evidences that your ancient and wonderful country has 
already become fairly civilized,—excuse me for the 
rather sorrowful joke.” 

They laughed mirthlessly. 

“I’m very grateful to you, dear colleague, that you do 
not judge my people by these loathsome characters... ,” 
Crespi began again. 

“Well, really! Don’t mention it, Professor!” 

“The point is.... They are impudent enough to venture 
making you an offer through me.” 

“An offer?” wondered Nikolai Ivanovich. “What of- 
fer?” 

“They... ,” the confused Professor began to cough. 
“You see... hm... . These fellows complain that you are 
very hard to follow. You go too fast now by car, now by 
train, now just on horseback. They are very tired, you 
see? One of them is even seriously anxious about his 
health. He is an elderly and emaciated person who al- 
legedly suffers from a stomach ulcer... .” 

Nikolai Ivanovich could not help laughing. 

“T beg your pardon, Professor, but these complaints 
are all too funny,” he said wiping the tears that had come 
to his eyes. Certainly, one can commiserate with these 
poor sleuths. But what can I do for them after all?” 

“They want to offer you... an agreement. A sort of 
trade-off, so to say. If you notify them in advance about 


* The character who lost his shadow in the famous story by the 
German author A. Chamisso. 
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your itinerary for each day, they'll give up following 
you everywhere. They’ll just wait for you in the evening 
wherever you Say.” 

“To make sure that I have not run away?” Vavilov 
laughed again. : 

“To pay back, they offer you their services.” The poor 
Professor hastened to be through with the unpleasant 
talk. “They shall, in advance, book hotel rooms 
and railway tickets for you. They have the cheek 
to suggest that they even post your parcels.” 

“Really? Well, I certainly won’t entrust them with 
my parcels. But the rest is worth pondering over. The 
proposal is quite alluring...”. 

No sooner had Vavilov set foot on Spanish land than 
his shadows were an eyesore to him. They were the first, 
after frontier guards, to be picked out immediately by 
his practiced eye, although there was nothing remarkable 
about their faces, which helped them to be lost in the 
street crowd. 

What betrayed them, however, was their habits. The 
sleuths changed, their faces were hard to remember, but 
their habits were the same. And these habits helped Va- 
vilov faultlessly discern his permanent companions in 
a crowd. 

It had taken him longer than a year to get a visa to 
Spain. Dictator Primo de Rivera had assiduously been 
guarding the country against the “red infection”. When 
Spanish scientists had, nevertheless, gotten permission for 
Vavilov to come and he had gone ashore at Barcelona, his 
documents were examined at every step of the way, many 
times a day. And each time a “sickled, hammered Soviet 
passport” would scare and put on guard all those in- 
volved in the examination procedure. The scarlet colour 
of its cover would excite gendarmes like bulls during 
a corrida. 

The closer he got to Madrid, the more often the ex- 
aminations. However, to Vavilov’s amazement, quite an 
unexpected reception awaited him at the prefecture where 
he came to register his visa... . 

Nikolai Ivanovich was taken to the prefect’s office— 
a dreary room with the arches decorated with designs. 
At the enormous bureau, arms folded on his breast a la 
Napoleon, stood a solidly built man with a big mous- 
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tache, dressed in civvies but displaying obvious military 
bearing. On seeing Vavilov, he suddenly began reciting 
aloud in broken Russian, 


“Ablaze is Moscow. Cries and calls! 

And smoke is afloat. 

But there he stood, on the Kremlin walls, 
Dressed in a grey frock-coat...”. 


Here again, self-control and resourcefulness did not 
let Vavilov down. He likewise struck an attitude and 
reciprocated the prefect with the verse, 


“From Seville to Granada 

In the quiet of the night, 

One can hear serenade 

And the clang of swords in fight.” 


It turned out that the prefect had once served in St. 
Petersburg as military attaché, had lived in Russia for 
six years, and considered himself to be a connoisseur and 
admirer of Russian literature. Fascinated by Vavilov, 
he immediately issued him a visa and demanded his word 
that Nikolai Ivanovich would certainly give due atten- 
tion to Spanish arts and visit Escurial and Toledo. 

“This is a dream, Mr. General, I have been cherishing 
for a long time!” exclaimed Vavilov. 

At parting, the prefect solemnly presented Nikolai 
Ivanovich with his visiting card of an extraordinary size. 

In this fashion he went on travelling around Spain for 
three solid months. He was tired of incessant shadowing 
and of all kinds of obstacles put in his way by officials, 
but to make up for it, he was often delighted by touching 
manifestations of friendship and kind feelings on the part 
of people from all walks of life whom he encountered. 

The authorities had been following his every step. 
They hampered him and at the last moment prohibited 
the report Vavilov was going to deliver in Madrid at the 
request of the most eminent scholars. However, the prog- 
ressive-minded scientists and ordinary peasants across 
the country strove to help the visitor from Soviet Russia 
in every way possible. The relatives of the great Spanish 
botanist La Gaski, one of the pioneers in the scientific 
selection of wheat, presented Nikolai [Ivanovich with an 
early work on plant growing, available in only one copy, 
and gave him best wishes that Soviet science flourish. 
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The journey was very intriguing. The country bore a 
resemblance to some wonderful museum where one could 
trace the entire history of agriculture. 

Although farming began‘ in these parts in ancient 
times, it was backward and fudtly-duddy, the harvests 
were scanty, and the country, poor. Farmers scratched 
up the stony earth with a furrow plow dating nearly 
from the times of the Roman empire, used stone rollers 
as threshers, or just drove their livestock over the spread 
sheaves. Everywhere, lazily rotating their arms, towered 
those very same windmills Quixote used to charge. The 
crops were frequently destroyed by drought. 

The endemic plants native only to Spain proved to be 
not that numerous; among these were small oats, some 
species of lentil, spelt wheat, a fodder plant, ulex, and 
chestnut. All other plants had been intentionally intro- 
duced into Spain from elsewhere, and Spanish farmers 
used them as the basis for producing quite a number of 
new excellent varieties. 

Here one could trace, over the span of millennia, the 
impact of several cultures of the Mediterranean, namely, 
Roman, Syrian, Arabic, and even Egyptian. It was of 
particular importance and interest to understand the his- 
tory of the agricultural development of all of Europe. 

And this was where Vavilov’s scientific sophistication, 
as well as his knack for dialectically untangling this 
web, came in handy. And he was in the heyday of his 
stamina and genius and was engaged in research with 
enthusiasm. 

In the process, quite unexpected links would come up. 
In Asturia, spelt wheat was harvested by breaking off 
spikes with funny wooden sticks. Never had Vavilov seen 
anything of the sort. A few years later he was extremely 
amazed to learn that the very same primitive implements 
were used in a mountain settlement in Western Georgia 
(USSR)! 

Farmers’ dwellings were, if anything, but the one com- 
mon feature shared by different provinces and everywhere 
Vavilov had been to. Even in different countries they 
looked astonishingly alike! They were necessary, meaning- 
ful, and judicious. One was captivated by their ascetic 
simplicity and considered expediency—the properties 
common to peasants’ houses, irrespective of whether 
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they are in the Pamirs mountains, Denmark, or Spain. 

Here Nikolai Ivanovich was invariably given a friendly 
welcome. He used to come to terms quickly with the 
occupants of these unpretentious shacks. 

If only it weren’t for the sleuths! They kept on pester- 
ing him with their presence and would insolently come 
close to him, trying to eavesdrop on his conversation. 
They even tried to write everything down in their brand 
new notebooks. Needless to say, intimidated as they 
were, the peasants would at once fall silent, and hurriedly 
leave to hide in their huts like snails retracting into their 
shells. That was when Nikolai Ivanovich could not help 
but notice the shadowers and flew into a rage. 

Certainly, he also paid a great deal of attention to the 
country’s ancient culture and Spanish arts. While in 
Madrid, he used to spend his spare time at the Prado 
Museum, enjoying the paintings of Velasquez, Murillo, 
Goya, and Titian. Or he would just wander about the 
city’s side-streets, admiring monuments and ancient 
houses. Madrid itself was an immense museum in the open 
air. And even the sleuths, invariably looming in the dis- 
tance, began to appear to be part and parcel of the great 
city, as were the monuments to Quixote and Columbus. 

Nikolai Ivanovich also visited Escurial—either a 
palace or a fortress erected by Philip II’s order in the bleak 
spurs of Sierra de Guadarrama. He likewise went to To- 
ledo where the Phoenicians, Romans, Visigoths, and 
Moors had left the relics of their cultures, and saw the 
sights of Granada with its fabulous Alhambra resembling 
laces of stone. From various viewpoints, he took pictures 
of the illustrious mosque at Cordoba, as if it were hover- 
ing in the air... . And nearly all photographs showed at 
least one sleuth... . 

Nikolai Ivanovich was on his hands and knees, trying 
to get into the Altamira cave to marvel at the drawings 
made by primitive people, full of expressiveness and 
expression. One sleuth, panting and swearing, was crawl- 
ing in after him, while the other guarded the entrance 
to make sure the artful “red agent”, adroitly pretending 
to be not only a scientist but also an inquisitive tourist, 
would not slip away from his shadowers... . 

Was this his chance to end their importunate pursuit? 
That would have been wonderful. Nobody would inter- 
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fere with him any longer. Over and above, he wouldn’t 
have to worry about hotels and railway tickets... . 

“...The proposal is quite alluring!” repeated Nikolai 
Ivanovich. “Don’t be embarrassed, dear Professor, will 
you? And tell them, I’m ready to conclude a gentleman’s 
agreement. The lengths one will go to for the sake of 
science!” 

Inasmuch as the number of Nikolai Ivanovich’s con- 
cerns had diminished, he was able to spend more time out 
in the fields. But the main thing was that the dreary and 
sombre shadows had ceased looming behind his back and 
frightening the peasants. 

The two sides were accurately observing the funny 
“gentleman’s agreement”. Yet, soon, Nikolai Ivanovich 
had to return to his former life under surveillance. 

Although now he saw almost no shadowers around, 
yet they made their presence quite felt. Having become 
impudent, they began booking for him—and for them- 
selves of course—rooms at the most fashionable hotels, 
whereas Vavilov loathed squandering public money. 
After several warnings which the insolent sleuths had 
not heeded, the “gentlemen’s agreement” with them un- 
fortunately had to be canceled. Again the shadowers 
began to loom around, but all the same they were in no 
position to bar Vavilov from the real Spain. 

The day came when for the last time the dismal mous- 
tached frontier guards distrustfully examined his papers 
and rummaged through his luggage, and, on waving his 
hat to the two too familiar long-faced fellows on duty 
who lazily pretended to have strayed to the jetty by mere 
accident, he set off for home, for Leningrad. 

And here, to his surprise, he found that a parcel from 
Spain—an enormous case with spelt wheat samples— 
was waiting for him. Each sample was neatly labeled to 
indicate where precisely and when a particular sample 
had been taken. A map was enclosed, the places of sampl- 
ing being thoroughly marked. 

Nikolai Ivanovich did not immediately recall the young 
agronomist who had accompanied him in his wanderings 
about mountain villages in the Land of the Basques. 
Although the agronomist had recently broken his leg 
and was unable to walk yet, he volunteered to take the 
visitor on the field trips. He would remain in the carriage 
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while Vavilov was inspecting crops. The sleuths were 
hanging about to be sure. The agronomist, however, 
took no heed of them. Pitying him, Nikolai Ivanovich 
resolved, reluctant as he was, to cut down on the number 
of his excursions. The agronomist was very much distressed 
and promised when he was up and about not to fail 
to glean samples from the fields Vavilov had not managed 
to inspect and have them sent to Leningrad. 

Nikolai Ivanovich thanked the man, but, much as he 
regreted it, he thought his promise to be little more than 
courtesy. And now, it transpired that the agronomist had 
not forgotten about his promise and fulfilled it most ac- 
curately and substantially! 

That’s a boy! He should certainly write and thank him. 

That was indeed gratifying. And, recollecting all over 
again the encounters on the ancient Spanish land, the 
pestiferous sleuths, and the many people he had made 
friends with, Nikolai Ivanovich sang in a low voice, 

“Ablaze is Moscow. Cries and calls!” ... and burst out 
laughing. 
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THE GREAT SOWER DISCOVERS AMERICA 
ALL OVER AGAIN 


The engine began to pop and stutter, and the smooth, 
monotonous droning which Nikolai Ivanovich had gotten 
so used to in the last few months, suddenly discontinued. 
An uneasy silence fell. Vavilov tore himself away from 
his papers. 

The aeroplane was a small, four-seater. The seat beside 
Vavilov was unoccupied. Behind him sat a bald monk 
with an unhealthy face and an agile, brisk man with a 
big moustache, obviously, a business man. 

Behind Vavilov’s back, the monk began praying under 
his breath. Nikolai Ivanovich glanced back. His second 
fortuitous companion had pressed himself close to the 
window. 

Vavilov looked downwards, too. Up to the very hori- 
zon stretched by far the wildest and largest forest on Earth. 
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This was the impenetrable jungle along the banks of the 
Amazon and its tributaries. Two persons who happen to 
be in this forest at the same time are likely to find them- 
selves as far away from each other as London is from Con- 
stantinople. . 

The tree tops were close to one another. There were 
neither tiniest gaps nor a single meadow should an emer- 
gency landing be required. Spaced hundreds of kilometers 
apart, there lurked the hamlets of Indians who loathed 
strangers. Not only would they come to the aid of those 
who survive in case of an emergency, but certainly kill 
the uninvited guests. Alas! Such things happened... . 

The monk kept on muttering his prayers. Thrice bless- 
ed is he who believes. And what does his neighbour, who 
to all appearances trusts only in money, hope for? He 
also is whispering something. What God is he praying 
to? 

They were flying to the island of Trinidad. Vavilov 
wanted to visit, without fail, one of the then best Cotton- 
Growing Institutes set up by Dr. Harland, a noted English 
selectionist. And what, he was wandering, attracted his 
companions to the island lost in the ocean? 

A funny crowd indeed: a businessman pursuing profits, 
a monk dreaming of nothing but getting to paradise, and 
a Russian atheist scientist. Nobody but they could ven- 
ture upon such a 15-hour nonstop flight, first above the 
wild jungle, then over the raging ocean. 

The aeroplane had a single motor, and even that one 
had failed. (Remember: the action took place in 1933 
when the first recent trans-Atlantic flight shock the world, 
while the planes were such that flying in them was virtual- 
ly an adventure... .) 

What is the pilot going to do? Glide? Looking for a 
place to land? But this is pointless! Presumably the near- 
est flat ground or field is at least half a thousand kilo- 
meters from here. Should they alight on the tops of the 
trees surrounded by lianas... . 

“One will, willy-nilly, start praying,” grinned Vavilov. 

At that very moment the motor vacillatingly popped... 
coughed... 

Again a wearisome silence. 

All of a sudden the motor started! It began to drone 
lively and cheerfully, as if nothing were wrong. 
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Vavilov turned round and could not refrain from giv- 
ing a wink to his companions in a boyish way. The busi- 
nessman’s face broke into a broad smile. The monk looked 
as if he had worked the wonder by himself. Both were 
affably smiling to the Russian professor. He reciprocated 
with a radiant smile. Indeed, at such moments all people 
are brethren. 

It was a pity that they could not talk because of the 
motor’s roar. Nothing else was left but exchanging smiles 
and friendly gestures. 

Then Nikolai Ivanovich again busied himself with 
his papers, having thought with contentment: “How 
well it has turned out with these aeroplanes after all. 
They really help me out. A brilliant idea!” 

There had been a moment, however, when the situa- 
tion seemed hopeless even to him, when he was in low 
spirits. 

Vavilov contrived to turn every business trip into a 
fascinating journey that would enrich science with new 
remarkable breakthroughs. In August 1932, he again set 
out for the United States to attend the 6th International 
Congress of Genetics and Selection. He was given a re- 
ception of honour as one of the world’s most eminent 
plant scientists, and he comported himself in an unpre- 
tentious way, as he had done on his first arrival eleven 
years ago. Endless interviews, receptions, talks, and lec- 
tures. As in 1921, Nikolai Ivanovich was a plenipoten- 
tiary of the Land of Soviets, appealing to the people’s 
hearts. 

After Vavilov had visited Canada, Mr. Strange, di- 
rector of agricultural research, wrote a rapturous letter 
to him: 

“I apprehend that if Soviet Russia sends to this country 
another several gentlemen who are as capable, amiable, 
and pleasant as you are, we shall, before long, turn into 
ardent socialists...”. 

Vavilov was not alone in travelling the world in 
search of interesting and valuable plants for selection; in 
this endeavour he was aided by his numerous disciples 
and assistants, researchers of the All-Union Institute 
of Plant Science. And the map was marked with more 
and more new centres of origin of cultivated plants— 
in India, China, Indo-Malaysia, South-America—like 
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N. Vavilov among the workers of the All-Union Geographic Soci- 
ety at the exhibition devoted to N. Przhevalsky, 1938-1939 


N. Vavilov in his office (the All-Union Institute of Plant Science— 
VIR—in Russian), 1935 


N.I. Vavilov 


“Load al with as much as you can,” said Nikolai Iva- 
novich, “this is the best way of doing as much as you can.” 


“QOne’s life is short, the problems are countless, and it is 
worth taking everything,” he reminds in one of his letters. 


“As it is, I am in the oldest city of the world. I’ve managed 
to reach it, with the assistance of armoured cars and guards, though. 
The city, being itself amidst water, is situated on the edge of 
the desert. Gardens, orchards, brooks,” Nikolai Ivanovich wrote 
to his wife from Damask. 

“Here I have found wild wheat in localities not mentioned in 
the literature.” 


“I send my regards to you, dear Pyotr Pavlovich, from the 
Syrian deserts, from the cedars of Lebancn, and from the Hermon 
mountains,” Nikolai Vavilov wrote to his friend P. Podjapol’sky. 

“I have seen wild wheat with my own eyes near the moun- 
tains. Have not found the heat of creation in Syria, I’ll have to 
keep searching...”. 


beacons showing where one ought to seek the requisite 
materials. 

And now the American scientists hastened to send ex- 
peditions there, to the “Vavilov centres”, as it had be- 
come customary to refer to them in the world’s scientif- 
ic literature, notably, to Chile, searching for potatoes; 
to Khiva, for alfalfa; and to destitute Afghanistan, no- 
body had hitherto seemed to be much concerned about, 
for common and, especially, club wheats. 

As for Vavilov himself, in these years he was particu- 
larly interested in Central and South America, for these 
regions had provided mankind with corn, potatoes, cot- 
ton, and many other valuable plants, whereas in North 
America, use was made but of imported crops. As previous- 
ly discussed, sunflower and Jerusalem artichoke alone 
had been formerly domesticated on the territory of the 
present-day United States. 

By that time, Vavilov, first president of the Lenin 
All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences set up in 
1929, had been an experienced traveller and renowned the 
world over. For his travel to Afghanistan, credited as 
a “geographic exploit”, he had been decorated with the 
Przhevalskii gold medal. Vavilov’s other journeys had 
earned him medals of geographic societies and academies 
of many countries. In 1931 Nikolai Ivanovich was elect- 
ed president of the All-Union Geographic Society. 

A respected and honourable guest, it would seem. And 
yet, the frontiers of most South American countries re- 
mained closed to him—so great was the fear of the 
governments there of the notorious “red danger”. 

He was not allowed to visit Mexico for a long time. An 
American rubber company had been frightening the Mexi- 
can authorities with Nikolai Ivanovich’s alleged inten- 
tion to steal guayule seeds. At last, however, he was grant- 
ed a visa, but Vavilov’s name was entered in the list 
of foreigners who posed a particular hazard to Mexico; 
his every move was shadowed, and while at Yucatan, 
he was put into a regular lock-up cell. And although quite 
near, in the jungle flooded with bewitching moonlight 
there lurked mysterious ruins of towns and temples, 
the cell where Vavilov languished differed in no way 
from those ones where he had occasion to do time, be it 
Persia, Syria, or police-stations in various European coun- 
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tries. The same dirt and stink, as though it were a menag- 
erie. All prison cells were alike everywhere. Good thing, 
they had not kept him there long—just to have time to 
search through all his baggage thoroughly. 

An American scientist accidentally mentioned at one 
time that nearly in all the countries of South America, 
no visas were required if one travelled by plane. A trans- 
it ticket itself served as a sort of visa. 

Nikolai Ivanovich, of course, remembered it then and 
there... . As a matter of fact, he had flown around South 
America from top to bottom. Transit tickets opened bor- 
ders for him, while his perfect command of the Spanish 
language everywhere evoked respect and admiration— 
even in police-officers and sleuths. 

When flying over mountain ridges and boundless trop- 
ical forests, Vavilov blessed the technology that had 
provided travellers with wings. Were it not for them, 
he certainly would have never seen so much in so short 
a time! The scales of distance here were worlds away from 
those in Afghanistan and in the Mediterranean countries. 

Brazil alone was like an enormous special world with 
a multitude of unique natural zones. In the Sao Paul 
state, Vavilov inspected coffee plantations that had grown 
thick from-several beans brought in here from Africa 
a century and a half ago. 

Then a hydroaeroplane carried him to a wild tropical 
forest on the banks of the Amazon. These parts had near- 
ly been untouched by civilization. Nothing had changed 
here since the times of Orellana’s voyages or great Hum- 
bold’s wanderings. As he soared above this jungle, Ni- 
kolai Ivanovich was pondering over the wealth of the 
most intriguing vegetation forms still hidden here. How 
soon would it be possible to place it at the service of peo- 
ple? 

Meanwhile, only rubber trees had been increasingly 
used. In those years, everywhere on the banks of the Ama- 
zon, American and even Japanese concessions were set 
up, and commercial plantations of hevea were organized. 
They reluctantly showed Nikolai Ivanovich around 
them. 

But he tried to see as much as he could. As he inspect- 
ed plantations and pretended not to notice the sullen 
faces of the guards, he would ask for an excursion to be 
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arranged to some still virgin and utterly wild forest. 

Apart from collecting materials and visiting research 
institutions and stations, Nikolai Ivanovich, wherever 
possible, would give talks on advances in Soviet science 
and agriculture, as well as writt articles for local newspa- 
pers. 

At a dinner given in his honour, he had the courage 
to taste all dishes to note later punctually in his journal, 
to remember, that the monkey appeared to have “a pe- 
culiar yet not very pleasant taste”, whereas a red snake’s 
“consistency was like that of a sausage but of a more 
compact nature”. Needless to say, Nikolai Ivanovich 
concerned himself particularly with indigenous fruits 
served up for dessert; he used to eat them with gusto 
and have their stones and seeds neatly wrapped in a piece 
of paper and slipped into his pocket. 

At the first opportunity he would post home a regular 
small parcel to be followed by witty reports: 

“T am all and all becoming a “geritrische professor”*. 
I’ve already lost my overcoat and a couple of pens. The 
day before yesterday I nearly lost my head while at the 
garret of an experimental station, but I managed to hold 
out and just have a headache so far. 

Finances are in order. My per diem is only just enough, 
but l’ve got money to buy seeds. 

This time the space I have to cover is all too great. 
And for this reason I’m looking forward to the end of 
my journey. But I am determined to carry it through.” 

He used to post not only seeds, spikes, or stones of 
unusual local fruit. He even sent several dried up butter- 
flies to Leningrad from the Amazon banks; he had found 
time to process and pack them thoroughly so as to pre- 
serve intact their vast wings which glowed in the dark. 

And so he was flying, and from a bird’s-eye view the 
continent unfolded before him like a geographical map 
that had come alive. 

Planes carried Vavilov from one country to another, 
but most often he traveled by foot. You can’t possibly 
collect seeds when you are airborne or while on board a 
train. You have to inspect all fields on foot, bowing low 
to each and every spike. 


* Absent-minded professor (Ger.) 
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In out-of-the-way areas in Peru, frequently risking his 
life, for he was no experienced mountaineer, Nikolai Iva- 
novich had to clamber up the rocks to reach cinchona 
trees. 

Cinchona was badly needed by the USSR in its resolve 
to do away with malaria for good in the near future. But 
at that time chemists did not know how to synthesize ac- 
richin*. Over one and a half million roubles a year was 
spent on importing cinchona. How many tractors, ma- 
chine-tools, automobiles, and harvester combines could 
this money have bought! 

And to obtain the seeds of cinchona trees, bring them 
home, and start official Soviet plantations were one of 
the chief tasks Nikolai Ivanovich had set himself. 

The little wild evergreen trees whose bark contained 
curative quinine had remained only in remote mountain 
valleys at an altitude of three kilometers and higher. To 
reach them, he had to climb up stark vertical rocks, call- 
ing to mind his bygone journey to the Roof of the World. 
But now he was not as young as he had been at that 
time... . 

Particularly striking were these swift flights from 
cities flooded with lights to not easily accessible mountain 
valleys or plantations in the depths of a tropical forest, 
from sumptuous diplomatic receptions to heart-to-heart 
talks with illiterate peasants was raised potatoes in a 
tiny rocky field. 

The next day Vavilov would pester research workers 
with questions at some experimental station in some 
other country, or impetuously walk about the fields, 
managing to notice everything with his grey cheerful 
eyes. Or at a local market in a little town he would buy 
bundles of all available seeds and fruits, while in the 
evenings he would hammer away in his room, regularly 
preparing parcels for dispatch. 

And then again the motors would roar to take him over 
the clouds toward the opposite end of the continent. But 
there again he did not know what was in store for him: 
whether he would be welcomed with open arms by his 
colleagues, scientists who would rejoice at the opportu- 
nity to talk to one of the world’s most prominent biolo- 


* Soviet term for quinacrine hydrochloride. 
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gists who had literally come like a bolt from the blue, or 
whether the dismal and mistrustful officials would lock 
him up again “until his identity was proved”, as they 
did in Mexico and Chile. 

This journey appeared to be fuite unusual even to him, 
a worldly wanderer. Somewhere above the disarrayed 
conglomeration of ragged mountain ridges whose pointed 
tops looked like bared fangs in a monstrous mouth that 
had opened in the hope that the plane would fall down, 
ready to swallow it, a funny idea, all of a sudden, flashed 
through Vavilov’s mind that nowadays one could go 
around the world, while sitting in a chair, as he was. 
Not without reason it is said that being eternal wander- 
ers as they are, pilots lead a sedentary life. Funny. 

As he soared above the Andes, Nikolai Ivanovich cel- 
ebrated his forty-fifth birthday, having written in a re- 
gular postcard home: “Holiday-making is for those who 
are pushing seventy-six, but meanwhile we’ll push on.” 

While on board or at airfields waiting for departure, 
he used to write not only postcards to his acquaintances 
and kinsfolk but also lengthy messages to his institute, 
outlining long-term work plans. I cannot help citing one 
of his letters almost in full, for it is very characteristic 
of Nikolai Ivanovich, both in terms of content and style. 

“07.11.32. Today is a remarkable day—the fifteenth 
anniversary of our revolution. From a distance our cause 
looms even larger. My best regards to everybody. We 
shall continue the revolution that has started in plant 
science. 

Dear friends, 

I am writing you “wholesale”, for this time there 
is no time to write letters, although one could write on 
and on. There’s a hell of a lot of interesting things around 
here! 

The potato is just a case in point. Our knowledge about 
it should be increased tenfold... . Our ignorance and the 
potatoes of the Andes are astonishing. 

We've barely touched the potato. Americans got in- 
volved later and achieved less. Germans are doing better. 
They keep pumping, they have agents here. But I aim 
positive that if the dialectics of the potato has been 
touched in earnest in Peru and Bolivia, we’ll be able 
to change potato the way we like. 
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A hell of a lot of wild species. As far as the cultivated 
species are concerned, I haven’t seen anything of the 
sort, although I’ve seen the “heat of creation”. And 
all the links here are traceable to wild substances. 

Physiology, chemistry, and technology have not been 
touched as yet. Fancy how beneficial they can be to the 
potato! Agronomical primitives here are first-class. 

Today, for instance, I took pictures of a hand plow. 

As to ullucu*, llama, and alpaca**, they are so flab- 
bergastingly diverse and localized that the fact that 
for two solid centuries selectionists and geneticists have 
failed to take them into sufficient account can be viewed 
as nothing but overt misunderstanding. 

I’m gradually coming to perceive the philosophy of 
being here. But to gain deeper insights, it will take 
months, if not years... . 

I’ve lost contact with the rest of the world for three 
months. 

I’m getting on not bad so far. 

My aeroplane-to-ground transition has come about. 
The land is by a long chalk more interesting. 

I’m collecting everything across-the-board. 

I’m wanting in money. I’ve got nothing in addition 
to the minimized per diem, and so I buy and post seeds 
at the expense of my squalid personal budget. I’m afraid 
that I’ll begin yelling midway. Save me. 

These sons of bitches make difficulties for me and 
follow me on every hand. Here they are mortally scared 
of “Russians”... . 

I’ve posted eight parcels, five kg each. I cannot help 
posting. But it terrifies me to think of the weight of 
potato (I must send at least thirty tubers of each “va- 
riety”) and the cost of each parcel ranges from 7 to 8 
roubles in gold, not counting the effort. 

I’m taking whatever is available. Everything will 
come in handy. 

The Land of Soviets needs everything. It must know 
everything so as to take the world and itself out onto the 
road. And this we shall do. 

Tomorrow I’ll be on the border of Bolivia. There is a 


* A wild local plant. 
** The local animals found nowhere clse, 
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“revolution” going on there. This will, first and fore- 
most, adversely affect my financial position, for the 
Heine principle is operative here: ‘If you have much, 
they will give you more, but if you have little (and 
this is my case), they will take that little away...’. 

In the Cordilleras, I’m looking for the substance of 
crops and varieties, and in a month, in Argentina and 
Brazil, I’ll be studying the future of the world’s agri- 
culture. 

I’m pressing on. 

At “Puna”, I was chilled and caught cold in the snows, 
but so far everything went off all right. And there was 
no time lost. 

Late in November I’ll go—again by aeroplane—to 
Chile. From a distance it is even more readily apparent 
that we, dear friends, are on the ball... . We’re upsetting 
the world. And getting at the heart of the matter. The 
Institute’s cause is that of a large scale, both All-Union 
and worldwide. 

Not everyone can see it; I warrant our work and output 
will pay, and we will not be ashamed to look in the face 
of our motherland and the world. Let them do it better, 
if they can. 

Looking forward to seeing you. However interesting 
it is here, one should go home. 

But it is necesary to take and absorb as much as one 
possibly can. 

I am mailing you all the agronomical literature. Ad- 
dressed to my name as it is, I’ll be happy if it is of use 
to somebody. 

I’ve found many interesting things about new cultures. 
As for the potato, it has here an exceptional part to 
play. Mountain Bolivia and Peru are entirely potato 
countries. 

Love. Faithfully yours, N. Vavilov. 

Give my best regards to all.” 

Nikolai Ivanovich was particularly curious about the 
potato. South America, the mountain valleys of the 
Cordilleras were the early home of the so-called “earth 
apples”. 

Spanish conquistadors, the conquerors of America, 
were certain that gold was their most valuable booty 
in the New World. To get it, they were ready to commit 
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any crime. But the conquistadors were wrong. The po- 
tato, and not gold, proved to be the greatest asset of 
all that had been brought to Europe by steep-sided 
caravelles. It is estimated that the cost of potatoes 
grown worldwide in only one summer will, by a long 
shot, exceed the value of all the gold plundered by the 
avid conquistadors in the New World. 

The trouble was, however, that the potato species 
they had brought to Europe turned out to be highly 
susceptible to the phytophthora disease that frequently 
destroyed as much as 50 percent of the crop. There were 
years when the disease annihilated all the potato crops 
in some countries. In 1830 in Scotland alone, the resulting 
famine took a toll of more than a million people—half 
the country’s population. 

Vavilov’s envoys, researchers at VIR, S. Bukasov and 
S. Yezepchuk had earlier detected and brought from 
South America the tubers of fifty new potato species 
hitherto unknown to science. Some of these tubers proved 
to be entirely insusceptible to pernicious late blight 
(Phytophthora)—another brilliant corroboration of the 
validity of Vavilov’s innovative theory of immunity. 

“IT believe that this discovery will remain a funda- 
mental one relative to the knowledge of the potato in 
the millennia to come,” said a rejoicing Vavilov in one 
of his presentations. “American science that has always 
gone in advance of us has currently lagged behind us. 
After all we possess Darwin’s conception and are able 
to employ a comprehensive technique in our work, which 
involves both cytology, genetics, chemistry, and research 
into disease resistance... . Using the integrated approach 
we have discovered a multitude of species unfamiliar 
to world science. Dr. Bukasov has discovered fifty spe- 
cies of potato. Not fifty varieties, but fifty species!... 
I would say that inasmuch as this work is that of a collec- 
tive, of a large community for that matter, this is a 
great effort indeed.” 

It seemed to be a great success. There was nothing else 
to search for in these parts. But here again Vavilov man- 
aged to elucidate quite a few novel and important ele- 
ments: 

“While studying the fields of blooming potato in Peru, 
I saw that all the so-called indigenous varieties could 
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further be broken down into hundreds of distinct forms... . 
The flowers differ in size by two times; the sepals, by 
ten times; there are choripetalous and sympetalous flow- 
ers. And the number of chimeras* defies counting here: 
in any field, they exhibit aevariety of colours ranging 
through the entire spectrum from dark blue to white. 
What’s more, fancy their ornaments, plus leaves... 

In a word, there are myriads of botanical varieties 
and strains here...”. 

...All of a sudden the aeroplane dipped severely. Now 
Vavilov was distracted from his work by a resounding 
rumble and a bright flash that lighted up the whole 
cabin. 

A tropical thunderstorm had been raging beyond the 
window. It had started unexpectedly, and nothing could 
warn the pilot about how close it was. At that time no 
weather-reports were available to pilots while en route. 
And, generally speaking, air-to-ground communication 
was maintained only from time to time. It depended 
entirely on the whims of the atmosphere and the imper- 
fect radio engineering of those years that seem now hard 
to remember... 

The sun shone just now, but at the moment it was 
impossible to figure out in which direction it was shining 
and thus decide on the flight direction. The compass 
needles were fluctuating frenziedly. All the metallic 
parts were sparking, producing crackling sounds. 

The heavy streams of the tropical shower were slashing 
hard at the wings, threatening to break them at any 
moment. It was rumbling, as if it were a forge shop. 
The wall of downpour had screened everything around. 
The cabin had plunged into pitch-darkness. It was illu- 
minated only by dazzling flashes of streaks of lightning 
that almost incessantly, one after another, pierced the 
ocean raging beneath—perhaps, far away or, perhaps, 
in the immediate vicinity, under the very wheels... . 

The monk resumed praying hurriedly. But even the 
Lord would not be able to hear him amidst the noise 
produced by the shower and the peals of thunder, com- 
bining all together into one continuous boom. 


* In this case “chimeras” are taken to mean graft hybrids of 
two distinct plant species, 
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The small aeroplane was being tossed from side to 
side. At one moment it would drop so impetuously that 
it seemed as if the seat had slipped away and Vavilov 
remained airborne all by himself; the next, producing 
a strained roar, the aeroplane, its nose up, would scramble 
out of an air pocket and the growing force of gravity 
would squeeze Nikolai Ivanovich into his seat. 

If only the engine does not fail! If it did they were 
done for. They would be thrown down like a chip, enter 
into a spin, and crash into the ocean. The land had 
long since been behind somewhere beyond the wall of 
rain. Below them was the Atlantic. 

Nikolai Ivanovich suddenly felt water flood his feet! 
What’s the matter? Could it be that the ocean waves 
were flowing over the plane? 

At the next flash of lightning he stooped to see the 
water swashing over the cabin’s floor! Fortunately, 
there was not much water. The rain must have penetrated 
through the cabin’s slots. Nikolai Ivanovich tucked up 
his legs. 

Tow ridiculous! That’s a bit too much to be drowned 
during a flight, while being airborne in a plane! “Why 
the hell did I have to condemn myself to this galley?” 
he repeated to himself the immortal complaint of a 
Moliere character, having completely forgotten that only 
quite recently he admired the advantages of air travel 
so much. Now, as ill luck would have it, sombre and 
sceptical ideas were occurring to him. “After all, what 
is really a plane? In the final analysis, it is a small 
plywood box tossed about by the wind high up in the 
sky above the ocean...”. 

This time, however, he was also lucky. They had 
pulled through the thunderstorm. The thunder, lightning, 
and heavy showers were behind them. An idyllic, tender 
sunset was spreading for half the sky above the raging 
ocean which looked beautiful from a bird’s-eye view. 

An hour later, in the gathering dusk, they landed at a 
Trinidad airfield where Vavilov had long been awaited 
by Dr. Harland and his assistants. Having emerged 
from the plane, Nikolai Ivanovich looked rather shaky, 
his legs obeying him poorly... . 

He had spent two days at the institute. Showing 
Vavilov around the plantations, scientific discussions, 
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and the guest’s endless questions had decidedly exhausted 
Dr. Harland and his coworkers. When seeing off Nikolai 
Ivanovich, they could barely stand on their feet, they 
staggered and smiled, their eyes shut. Dr. Harland was 
so tired that on saying goodbye to Nikolai Ivanovich 
and promising him to visit the Soviet Union without 
fail, he began absent-mindedly bidding farewell to his 
aides too, and even tried to embrace one of them having 
taken him for Vavilov... . 

By contrast, Nikolai Ivanovich was, as always, bright 
and cheerful, clean-shaven and dandified, although over 
the last two days he had scarcely managed to sleep longer 
than three hours. 

When the aeroplane took off and began climbing up 
to the sky, gradually vanishing in the bright sunshine, 
Dr. Harland could hardly pronounce: 

“What a striking personality!” and, having paused for 
breath, he added, “We all rest tomorrow, and the day 
after tomorrow! I give three days leaves to each of you. 
We won’t be able to set to work any earlier.” 

Meanwhile in the aeroplane, Vavilov had comfortably 
placed his bag on his knees, his papers spread on top. 
At last he could work unhindered and write down his 
impressions while they were still fresh in his memory, 
and quite a few ideas just conceived. Yes, after all, 
it is very convenient to travel by air... . 

...Having arrived safely home, Nikolai Ivanovich 
delivered a number of lectures which invariably attracted 
so many people that respectable geographers were amazed: 

“Inconceivable. Our Nikolai Ivanovich has simply 
performed a miracle. Never have we seen such a great 
turnout for a geographer’s report, as if it were Sobinov’s 
recital!” 

In one of his talks Nikolai Ivanovich mentioned how 
aircraft had proved helpful to him and how he had flown 
over South America. All of a sudden the audience began 
to laugh. 

What’s the matter? Nikolai Ivanovich was even some- 
what taken aback failing to see why his listeners 
were laughing. 

Once the lecture was over, he inquired of Lydia Bres- 
lavets about the laughter’s underlying reason. 

“Well, one cannot help laughing, Nikolai Ivanovich,” 
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she replied and herself could not help bursting into 
laughter. “You complimented Brazilian pilots for their 
night flights, saying they performed their jobs well. 
But why did you like flying? One had time, you said, 
to work, to put in order all the notes made by day. And 
that’s what made people laugh. Funny, it never occurs 
to you that sometimes normal people also need some 
repose, even if by night, and all the more so while on 
the journey, going by air...”. 
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AGAIN WE HEAR THE VOICES 
OF THOSE WHO KNEW VAVILOV WELL 


He continually worked by night as well. He works 
everywhere—while airborne, in a steamer’s state-room, 
while suffering from seasickness, when on a caravan 
trail, or at a diplomatic reception. 

Here are the astounding results of this “business trip”: 
from Argentina alone he has sent home seven thousand 
kilograms of seeds of wheat, maize, and flax, gleaned 
and packed by his own hand! 

Endless rows of metallic boxes containing seeds of the 
cherished cinchona, a multitude of seeds of new varieties 
of cotton plants and forage grasses hitherto unknown to 
Soviet selectionists were now available on shelves in 
the storehouses of the Institute of Plant Science. 

Steamers carried to Leningrad not only the heavy 
boxes with potatoes resistant to phytophthora, but also 
more than two thousand copies of books and journals 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. Nikolai Ivanovich 
used to buy them for the Institute’s library in all the 
countries he had occasion to visit, and he would find 
time to go over them all, read, and note things of major 
importance. 

Also, theory had been enriched with significant new 
discoveries. Another several important centres of origin 
of the most valuable cultivated plants—in southern 
Mexico, Central America, Brazil, and Paraguay—had 
been discovered. Vavilov has established that the small 
island of Chiloe off the Chilean coast should be looked 
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upon as a tiny yet independent centre, for it was the 
original home of the potato species that was later to 
spread throughout Europe. 

The truth is that it was like discovering America 
anew! A brilliant fulfilment ef what Nikolai Ivanovich 
had recently dreamt of in one of his letters: “If everything 
turns out well, one more part of the world will be put 
in order...”. 

One cannot help be amazed by the output, as if it 
were the effort of several major expeditions, and not 
of this remarkable man alone! 

“He worked neither for the sake of rewards nor for 
the sake of praises. The purpose of his life was science, 
the pursuit of scientific truth. This was his lifelong task, 
and successes in this quest were the genuine and best 
rewards for him. This is why he was never afraid of his 
scientific theses being either challenged or revised. 

A great deed was a routine act for Vavilov. His out- 
standing research and theories he had developed were 
the exploits of a scientist. His scientific expeditions 
were the exploits of a traveller. Nothing but exploits 
were his brilliant management of major scientific insti- 
tutions, his enormous organizational activities, and the 
whole of his unique life devoted heart and soul to his 
motherland” (N. Maisuryan, Academician of VASKhNIL). 

Vavilov was never content with his accomplishments. 
He was most self-critical and exacting toward himself, 
setting an example for his disciples and assistants. 

Journalist S. Shpitser recalls the. way he prepared a 
story on Nikolai Ivanovich for a popular scientific jour- 
nal. The story was based on the shorthand record of 
Vavilov’s report on one of his journeys, but the journalist 
made some additions to it, believing they would enhance 
the reader’s interest: 

“When I asked Nikolai Ivanovich to run over the 
prepared article, he set relentlessly about expurgating 
my “gags”, saying again and again: “This is an over- 
statement”, “That’s a bit too thick!”, “Modesty is 
lacking”, “Overkill”, “This write-up won’t do”. There 
was nothing to be done. The story appeared in Nikolai 
Ivanovich’s interpretation.” 

“Nikolai Ivanovich,” reminisces VASKhNIL’s Acad- 
emician, Hero of Socialist Labour, S. Bukasov, “would 
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invariahly give his typescripts to his colleagues for 
review, and he would always hear them out with much 
attention and introduce alterations accordingly.” 

Nikolai Ivanovich could acknowledge his mistakes in 
public and in print, if necessary. The same adherence to 
principles, integrity, and devotion to the cause he de- 
manded of others. 

“Look, idols,” he would say jocularly but pressingly 
to his collaborators, “What tells on you is rest inertia. 
You lack an active attitude and commitment to your 
work, but this is precisely what makes one’s life 
meaningful.” 

“He organically could not stand swagger and self- 
conceit and was adept at diagnosing the inner emptiness 
of people. His attitude towards them was strict and 
merciless. I call to mind a meeting held in Vavilov’s 
office in 1930. Along the walls stood the invited research- 
ers of the Institute... . A middle-aged man with a 
bow-tie was reporting on cultivation of mountain lands. 
He was talking smoothly, even artistically, but all the 
information referred to was drawn from foreign sources. 
The speaker was withholding the authors of the publi- 
cations he had been manipulating; his personal expe- 
rience in cultivating mountain lands was nought. The 
face of Nikolai Ivanovich darkened, and he channeled 
the debate toward subjecting the speaker to severe cri- 
ticism.” (Professor A. Gursky). 

Geographer P. Pomerantsev supplements these re- 
collections: 

“One cannot but note Vavilov’s special skill in con- 
ducting the most sophisticated meetings... . 

Occasionally a member of the council would find 
himself in an awkward situation. Nikolai Ivanovich was 
always superior to that he referred to as “prevarication”. 
He nipped it in the bud in the most resolute and unex- 
pected fashion, using sometimes but one interrogative 
phrase, such as “Well, should we, as one poet put it, 
render unto him good for evil?” Waiting for no reply 
from the person concerned, he summarized with a most 
charming smile, “We shall not enter all these apophthegms 
in the minutes for the time being. Let the comrade elab- 
orate thoroughly the issue under discussion. And the 
sooner the better!” You may rest assured that never 
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again will the man concerned address the council with 
ill-considered or vague statements. 

Within the circle of his nearest and dearest, Nikolai 
Ivanovich used to say, “What is worst of all is when 
a scientist starts dodging, and what is more, in the 
presence of witnesses who are also scientists. An old 
tale sums it up in simple terms: one fool took it suddenly 
into his head to teach the other fool sense. In science, 
however, shirking and cavilling are the most infamous 
things!” 

Being a man of great tact and trusting people, Nikolai 
Ivanovich himself was a straightforward, frank, and 
honest person who could not stand a lie. 

Once, when Vavilov was on a journey, one of his 
numerous collaborators committed a dishonest act. 
Nikolai Ivanovich had trusted him greatly. And that 
man had to leave the institution himself; the road to 
Vavilov’s heart was closed for him forever.” 

“T make light of exams, leaving them on the student’s 
conscience, but I’m very strict about research for one’s 
degree,” Nikolai Ivanovich used to say. 

“He always personally and substantially examined 
post-graduate students, demanded a good knowledge of 
several foreign languages, even those that were not in 
current use, if required. Nikolai Ivanovich charged me 
with reading the literature in Dutch and Danish, and 
when I set off on an expedition to Mexico I had learned 
Spanish in a short time” (S. Bukasov). 

“We expect you, upon completion of post-graduate 
research work in a certain group, to be competent in 
your branch of learning and be in the know of world 
achievements,” Vavilov addressed scientists to be. “Once 
you have made up your mind to pursue science, you 
are doomed to upgrade yourselves till death. We must 
move if we are to be scientific workers. The whole world 
is in motion, every month yields new values, and, there- 
fore, it is necessary to learn to take the globe’s pulse 
regularly, follow all the books that come out and pertain 
to your line of research; you must even know what books 
are to appear, what workers are involved in the field 
of your concern, and you must even know how to commu- 
nicate with and put questions to them. Master foreign 
languages which offer you a tool and a basic method...”. 
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Nikolai Ivanovich was extremely exacting toward 
himself and others. But at the same time: 

“He was able to give praise like no one else. When I] 
brought him my paper “Photoperiodism and Plant 
Immunity” intended for the “Proceedings”, he affection- 
ately smoothed it out by his hand for a long time, feast- 
ed his eyes upon the picture of black currant leaves 
affected by rust in different ways, and then said with 
such confidence that it took my breath away, “This 
work of yours is to be part of all the world’s monographs 
both on plant immunity and physiology.” And [I still 
believe that this is bound to happen” (Professor B. Mosh- 
kov). 

“There was no greater joy for Nikolai Ivanovich than 
that of learning about some new discovery, whether 
immediately from a conversation with an author or from 
a book or an article he had read. The day would turn 
into a holiday for him,” recalls Professor E. Sinskaya. 
“He hastened to relate the news to his visitors or secre- 
taries, and if there was nobody in his office and the 
secretary’s room, he used to run to the nearest depart- 
ment to shout even in the doorway, “Comrades, listen...”. 

“Thought-provoking presentations made by scien- 
tists... were for Nikolai Ivanovich a great occasion, a point 
at issue, a subject to compare with and recollect,” says 
Full Member of the USSR Geographic Society P. Pome- 
rantsev. “Boring and insipid communications did grieve 
Vavilov, although even on such occasions his wonted 
optimism and humour would win out. “I happened to be 
present at a lecture delivered at my Institute,” said 
Vavilov one day. “The speaker was a sophisticated sci- 
entist. Everything was okay with his regalia, but when 
he began talking, I wished that scientific delusion had 
never started. Now don’t remember in which story a sem- 
inarian was put into a punishment cell. So he was doing 
time there and thinking: “Well, today I am sure to be 
denied regaling with pancakes at the priest’s wife's place.” 
And my situation at the lecture is exactly the same. I 
sit thinking, “One can grow stupid before long, you know. 
Upon my word!... They were not likely to think ofa 
priest’s wife and her pancakes when Lomonosov was the 
speaker. They were making real science!” 

His ideal? Vavilov said to P. Pomerantsev: 
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“Take Darwin. “The Origin of Species”. As a matter 
of fact, this is a small book of no more than two hundred 
pages... . Or take Einstein. He wrote a pamphlet, tiny 
in terms of size. Got it? These are, my dear fellow, the 
lights of true science! Our guifling stars!” 

“At the present time Academician Vavilov is the most 
popular scientist the world over,” wrote Bulgarian ge- 
neticist Doncho Kostov in 1939. “And although he is 
still comparatively young, his name is known in every 
corner of the globe.” 

Nikolai Ivanovich was elected to the Academies of 
Sciences of India, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Scotland, 
the Royal Society of London for Improving Natural 
Knowledge, the New-York Geographic and American 
Botanic Societies, the Linnean Society of London, and 
other famous scientific institutions elsewhere. 

Studies of wheats had begun some two hundred years 
prior to Vavilov. All told, it took him a little over twenty 
years to investigate wheats along with other plants. And 
owing to his devoted labours, twice as many species and 
four times as many strains of the planet’s staple crop 
(wheat) became known to science over such a short pe- 
riod of time! Perhaps, one could name but a few other 
prominent scientists throughout the world who in our 
twentieth century have toiled as splendidly as Vavilov 
did so that mankind would have bread in abundance. He 
performed titanic services to humanity, indeed. 

And, as we know, Nikolai Ivanovich never plowed a 
lonely furrow. He led and inspired a whole army of the 
most talented scientists. 

By 1940 the VIR’s collection of seeds had numbered 
some two hundred thousand different varieties and spe- 
cimens. To amass them, Vavilov’s collaborators had 
made 180 expeditions in addition to his visits to fifty- 
two countries. 

An ever increasing number of new tin boxes containing 
seeds brought from different countries were being put 
on the endless shelves. These were the fruits of labour 
of many generations of people, viz. peasants from Spain 
and Korea, marketing gardeners from Japan and Afghan- 
istan, illiterate Indians picking tubers of wild pota- 
toes insusceptible to any disease on the Andes slopes, — 
all those who belong to the great community of farmers 
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who feed and clothe the rest of humankind. There was 
nothing even remotely like that enterprise elsewhere. 

Keeping this invaluable collection fresh and up-dated 
was a never-ending effort. Within certain time limits, 
all the seeds and tubers had to be sown, regenerated to 
determine their germination. Furthermore, to elucidate 
the behaviour of the “foreign guests” in the various en- 
vironmental conditions of this vast country, Vavilov 
organized special “geographic sowings” concurrently in 
115 different localities in the north, south, in the envi- 
rons of Leningrad, in the Far East as well as in the moun- 
tains and deserts. 

The effort was tremendous, and Vavilov was the only 
man to undertake it, backed up by his enormous back- 
ground, broad vision, and endless vigour. 

He was a scientist of an entirely new type. The revo- 
lution fostered and developed his tremendous potential 
for organization and leadership. 

He was a member of the supreme organs of Soviet 
government—the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR and the All-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee (Rus. abbr. VTsIK)—and a deputy to the Leningrad 
Soviet. He was by far the youngest member of the USSR 
and Ukrainian Academies of Sciences. He served as the 
first president of the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agri- 
cultural Science and president of the All-Union Geograph- 
ic Society. Concurrently Nikolai Ivanovich headed the 
Institute of Genetics of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
and the All-Union Institute of Plant Science, his dearly- 
beloved creation. And in this Institute alone he guided 
the work of fifteen hundred researchers! Each of them 
being a creative and unique personality calling for re- 
spect, consideration, and a special approach. 

“Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov excellently conducted the 
ensemble of his coworkers. He chose them for their en- 
dowments, outlook, and erudition. Among them were 
the greats of botany, genetics, and selection. N. Vavilov 
reminded me of the Stromboli volcano in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, whose eternal flame serves as a natural bea- 
con for seamen” (Academician P. Zhukovsky). 

He invited gifted scientists from other countries to 
visit and work in the Soviet Union to raise the level of 
agriculture. Toiling successfully with him were the re- 
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nowned American investigator and Nobel Prize winner, 
Herman Muller, with his assistant Offerman, an Argen- 
tinian scientist, and Bulgarian geneticist Doncho Kos- 
tov. 

Nikolai Ivanovich could find aides and friends every- 
where. The frightened British officials did not allow Va- 
vilov to visit Egypt. In Italy, Nikolai Ivanovich met 
Gudsoni, a young biology student. He fascinated and 
captivated him, and then Gudsoni set off for Egypt, for 
the road to that country was open to him! There, on the 
instructions of Vavilov, he gathered specimens and mailed 
parcels to Rome. “The boy has gotten as far as the 
Sudan,” proudly reports Vavilov in a message to the 
Institute. 

From Rome, the parcels were posted to Leningrad by 
another voluntary assistant of the great sower—also a 
student at that time but now the respectable Professor 
M. Gaisinsky—supplementing them with the specimens 
collected by him in Italy while Vavilov had been wan- 
dering around Spain. 

Once a personnel inspector voiced his surprise to have 
found not a single reprimand in the orders issued by Va- 
vilov for the Institute’s staff. 

“You are wrong in your comments,” said Nikolai Iva- 
novich using unusually sharp words. “I believe the order- 
oriented regime is not suitable for science. Where peo- 
ple give their lives, human relations should rest on a 
different footing!” 

Nikolai Ivanovich puts up an order for the Institute 
employees: 

“This is to declare socialist competition: the first trio 
to accomplish its work is to get a box of imported cho- 
colate. For the purpose of the emulation, we establish 
a red billboard, hoping there will be no need for a black 
one.” 

Another characteristic trifle. A typist brings Vavilov a 
letter to sign, in which he reviews the work of a certain 
scientist. Nikolai Ivanovich peruses it, quickly cuts out 
the word “Academician” inserted by the typist, and 
signs unpretentiously: “My best regards, Vavilov.” 

“Once I wrote a letter, using the words ‘you are ordered 
to...’, and asked Nikolai Ivanovich to sign it. He looked 
at it, grinned, and said, ‘We are so much accustomed to 
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commanding.’ He deleted these words and substituted 
‘will you kindly’. His requests and recommendations 
were complied with in a much better and adequate way 
than some strict orders threatening punishment” (Pro- 
fessor A. Kuptsov). 

“Nikolai Ivanovich did not differentiate between peo- 
ple in terms of their position,” relates Professor L. Bre- 
slavets. “He used to address everybody by first and mid- 
dle names* even if an employee was 14-15 years old (we 
employed young people in the spring and summer to plant 
and harvest). I never heard him error confuse names and 
never saw his expression change, whether he saluted new 
chums or elderly and eminent scholars. But should he be 
given a wrong or insincere answer, he could, using just 
a few words and without raising his voice, bring a given 
person to admit his or her mistake. Yet for the people 
who had the happiness of being his coworkers, his per- 
sonal example meant much more than any exhortations... . 

Nikolai Ivanovich was a genuine comrade in the finest 
sense of the word; he knew how to encourage and help 
a person out, but again he was also capable of telling 
unpalatable truths the young associates had to listen 
to more often than not.” 

The advices Vavilov would give and the comments he 
would make jocularly and benevolently never evoked 
hard feelings: 

“Well, dear, who is going to read all these inscrip- 
tions? After all this is an exhibition and not a research 
paper. You’ve got nothing to catch one’s attention. The 
visitors will see the dry plants and small inscriptions 
and pass by. You’d better do it this way: stretch a rope 
along the floor, and above the stand write in large let- 
ters ‘The Apricot Beyond the Polar Circle.’ Then every 
visitor, having stumbled over the rope, is sure to fall 
down, and while rising to his feet, he will, willy-nilly, 
glance at the eye-catching inscription... and will ex- 
amine the exhibits.” 

Vavilov had been democratic and straightforward in 
treating people even from his childhood, from his ado- 
lescent years, when he was friends with children of the 
Presnya District’s workers, although his father did not 


* A polite form of addressing in the Russian language. 
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approve of this. He maintained this friendship later, 
when he became a student. And when his father began 
to reprimand him for his “familiarity”, Nikolai Ivanovich 
deliberately moved from his own home to the student 
hostel and stayed there until dvan Ilyich gave in. 

“Once in 1923, we arranged a fancy-dress party in the 
vestibule of the palace in Detskoye Selo. 

A member of the orchestra announced that the musi- 
cians would now play a “polka butterfly”, but the cou- 
ples stood not knowing how to dance it. 

At that time, from his office out came Nikolai Ivano- 
vich, who had before that been looking over someone’s 
typescript, preparing it for the press; he caught up the 
first parther who had come along and, sincerely jovial, 
performed several rounds until all the young people 
joined in. 

Nikolai Ivanovich took to his heart our concerns, trou- 
bles, and joys. He was interested in everybody’s private 
life; for us, he was the most authoritative adviser in all 
things and even in trifles” (K. Prozorova, VIR’s former 
research worker). 

Nikolai Ivanovich never missed the opportunity to 
commend a good worker, hold him up as an example, and 
help him in every way possible. E. Gleiber worked in 
the archives. He stayed there day and night, putting the 
place in order. For many this went unnoticed. But not 
for Vavilov. 

“Friends, you all should help Gleiber,” he used to say. 
“For the sake of the cause he will give away the shirt 
off his back...”. 

Not infrequently, when he had no time to receive all 
the visitors before ten p.m., Nikolai Ivanovich would 
unceremoniously invite all those who had been waiting 
in the “lobby”, as the ante-room adjacent to his office 
was jocularly named, to come with him to his home and 
have a talk there. 

“Here, in the sitting-room, the guests would be offered 
tea. On the long table prevailed sweets, notably, biscuits, 
fancy cakes, and a large variety of candies. There also 
stood a few bottles of light grape wine but those who 
wished to have a drink were supposed to help themselves. 
All his life Nikolai Ivanovich was indifferent towards 
alcoholic beverages. At the table a lively conversation 
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would begin and shoppy talks started at the Institute 
would go on” (Professor F. Bakhteev). 

“Vavilov’s apartment would be crowded with people 
till midnight. You could meet there just about anybody— 
people would come from the various institutes of the 
Academy of Sciences, from museums, the Hermitage 
included, and from numerous places of our boundless 
country. Assistant professors and professors, doctors and 
candidates of science of ‘every stripe’, as the host was 
wont to say with sincere pleasure, introducing the 
visitor to a new person. 

In the most sophisticated debates he would disarm his 
opponents, using figurative and invariably weighty utter- 
ances, slightly retaining the unstressed ‘o’, and, in the 
case of private talk, switching unexpectedly over to the 
familiar form of address. “Isn’t your sophistry evil?” 
Vavilov would speak in a low deep voice, scratching his 
head, eyes cunningly screwed up. “Think!” And the one 
who had inadvertently unnecessarily complicated a point 
under discussion (it could be either a young-graduate 
student or a grey distinguished scholar) would immedi- 
ately grasp the essence of Vavilov’s subtle remark and, 
embarrassed, start thanking” (P. Pomerantsev). 

A person who happened to call on Vavilov on a day off, 
if it was in winter and Nikolai Ivanovich did not go out 
to experimental fields, would more often than not find 
him indulging in his hobby: having spread a vast map on 
the floor, the academician and president of the Geograph- 
ic Society lay on it marking the routes of future expe- 
ditions. Not at all flustered, he would suggest that the 
visitor settle down beside him, and in this fashion— 
“on the globe”—they talked. Many people remember 
these most intriguing talks with pleasure. 

Nikolai Ivanovich was a keen psychologist and a great 
connoisseur of people. He could find the right method 
of approach to every person: to compliment one, re- 
prove, ridicule another, and encourage a third at the right 
time. 

In the winter of 1918, a well-known selectionist, K. 
Pangalo, got into trouble: he was run over by a tram and 
lost his left leg. 

“All my yearning for the great and significant in 
science fell to the ground at once, and I felt thrown over- 
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board,” recalls he. “Meeting people enhanced this feel- 
ing. Each of them, looking sad, would shake my hand 
and present his or her condolences to me; such ‘friendly’ 
sympathy would do little more than aggravate my frus- 
tration. But one day Nikolai ¢vanovich appeared in my 
office. He walked in, bright and cheerful, as always, 
saluted me, and, having sat in an armchair, spoke to me 
with a wide, sweet smile, 

‘Well, how are you? What’s new?’ 

‘You can see for yourself, Nikolai Ivanovich. I’ve be- 
come crippled, disables,’ I answered sorrowfully. 

‘You actually think losing your leg has disabled you!’ 
Nikolai Ivanovich grinned good-naturedly. ‘Fiddle- 
sticks! After all, what are automobiles for?’ he ad- 
ded. 

And, as if I had indeed mentioned to him some trifle 
that merited no attention, he began telling me about 
investigations he had set, afoot in Saratov... . 

‘You just come to me, to. Saratov, to see things and 
discuss them,’ he concluded, taking leave. 

When he left, I felt, to my surprise, like quite a differ- 
ent man. He did not care two hoots about my disable- 
ment, even grinned, even joked. It means that. my plight 
is not as sorry as I had imagined it to be! We'd had a 
routine, shoppy talk, he made inquiries about my work, 
and invited me to come to Saratov... . It follows that 
nothing had changed and | had never been an outcast! 
And to see the enormous joy that had filled my soul, 
one has to go through what I’ve experienced.” 

Professor K. Pangalo, Honoured Science Worker, re- 
calls another similar case when Nikolai Ivanovich was 
able, equally skilfully and tactfully, without a fuss and 
recourse to “lofty” words, to cheer up a man in his hour 
of need. An organizer and first director of the VIR’s 
Central Asiatic Station, M. Pereskokov, was to undergo 
a major and dangerous operation. 

“He was depressed, but a couple of days before the 
operation, Nikolai Ivanovich had talked shop to him in 
such a manner as if nothing were threatening Pereskokov’s 
life. In winding up the talk, he said: 

‘So,. you are going to see surgeons the day after tomor- 
row, aren’t you? Well, tomorrow do not fail to go to 
the theatre and listen to some good opera there.’ 
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He smiled and tapped Miron Philippovich whose face 
also lit up. 

“Over dozens of years | have never seen Nikolai Iva- 
novich look sad, frustrated, indifferent, or tired,” adds 
Professor Pangalo. “It was some incarnation of stamina, 
and owing to it Nikolai Ivanovich was able to work with 
remarkable strain.” 

This is what Vavilov writes to a despondent associ- 
ate: 

“There is a heap of work in store for us. We are to: 
make cinchona grow on our soil; make apples blossom 
just a few months upon seeding; and make peaches fruit, 
say, three to four months following seeding-down. It 
would be worth making thin switches, that grow on our 
soil, accumulate as much as 10 per cent of quinine in 
lieu of one percent. I repeat: the physiologist and physio- 
logy are being confronted with a heap of tasks. Look- 
ing forward to your great feats.” 

American scientist H. Muller recalls that all those who 
knew Nikolai Ivanovich were inspired by his inexhaust- 
ible joie de vivre, generosity, magnanimity, charisma, 
versatility of his interests, and energy. This bright, ap- 
pealing, and sociable personality imparted, as it were, to 
all those around him his passion for indefatigable labour, 
accomplishments, and joyous cooperation. The Ame- 
rican scientist never met another person who would elab- 
orate programs on such a gigantic scale, foster and 
promote them, considering all the details so careful- 
IY soar 

...N. Vavilov was indeed great in the most diverse 
manifestation—as a scientist, a manager, and as a human 
being. Unlike some extraordinary personalities, he was 
keenly interested in whatever was around him, exhibit- 
ing not the slightest feeling of superiority. He was entire- 
ly absorbed in his work, in the service of science and 
people, solution of problems, scientific analysis and syn- 
thesis, observation, and aesthetic perception. While pos- 
sessing profound knowledge, he excelled others in life- 
loving and life-asserting. His efforts along with the ex- 
ample of his life indeed were not in vain. 

“To put the globe in order!”—this was said jokingly 
in youth but realized in earnest. Vavilov continually 
sent expeditions to all the corners of the Earth. 
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He manages the work of several thousand scientists, 
sets up new institutes and experimental stations in var- 
ious corners of the vast country, delivers lectures, speaks 
at meetings, writes books and papers, edits other authors’ 
articles, responds to hundreds of letters from many 
countries, but at his earliest convenience he sets off on a 
journey—either to Japan, Xinjiang, Korea, or Daghe- 
stan, in Central Asia. 

“We are, therefore we move,” Nikolai Ivanovich was 
wont to say, and this utterance may well provide an epi- 
graph for his entire nomadic life. He had time to visit 
fifty-two countries, the planet’s greater part! 

It was not without reason that he would joke, “If 
you've got ten roubles in your pocket, travel!” 

“It is hard even to imagine how one man could have 
possibly travelled over so many countries and, mind you, 
not as a tourist but as a scientist gathering the requisite 
scientific materials, tens of thousands of samples and 
specimens of seeds and plants to lay down the founda- 
tions of novel selection, novel ideas, and novel the- 
ories... . 

Vavilov’s expeditions were closely followed in many 
countries. On grasping the immense import of the plant 
material being collected, others started to imitate him, 
Vavilov’s name was mentioned alongside the names of 
the most world-renowned travellers” (N. Maisuryan, 
Academician of VASKhNIL). 

And the great sower is again longing for a journey. 
He seems to have travelled all over the Soviet Union 
long ago, yet he sets out on a new adventure. 

Everybody is again amazed by his indefatigability: 
“It was not until late at night that we returned to the 
station... . The border guards invited Nikolai Ivanovich 
and his colleagues to have supper with them. And in 
the dead of night, dispensing with a break or respite, 
Vavilov opened the meeting on the future of guayule... . 
The meeting was over at dawn. By that time most of 
Nikolai Ivanovich’s fellow-travellers were already ex- 
hausted. With those who were still standing, he set out 
to examine the fields of the Turkmen Experimental Sta- 
tion... . It was completely bright. Those who had not taken 
part in the meetings and had been peacefully sleeping in 
the open air under the gauze bed-curtains, woke up to 
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see to their surprise a swiftly moving group of people 
headed by Academician Vavilov, brisk, bright, and cheer- 
ful, rushing along. The cursory tour of the fields ena- 
bled him to pin-point the highlights, make the appropri- 
ate recommendations, and take some people to task for 
neglecting their duties. Then, with a cheerful start, he 
roused all those who had failed to endure the night meet- 
ing, got into car, and left for Kizil-Arvat and further on, 
to meet new people, take new roads, and start new work” 
(Professor A. Gurskii). 

Somewhere in the Caucasus Mountains, other scien- 
tists met him and asked in delighted amazement, “Where 
are you headed Nikolai Ivanovich?” “Will cover the 
whole,” he responds gaily. 

He was accompanied by his disciples, the young sci- 
entist F. Bakhteev being among them. They stayed over- 
night in a mountain aul. By night Nikolai Ivanovich had 
long talks with the mountain-dwellers, enrapturing them 
with his perfect knowledge of Persian. Since many plants 
had special names in the vernacular, Vavilov accurately 
jotted them down in his inseparable notebook: wheat— 
“manaua”, rye—‘“susela”, barley— “khor”. 

Before bedtime, by unsteady, flickering candlelight, 
Nikolai Ivanovich spent a long time filling in his jour- 
nal. And as usual, he rose at the crack of dawn. He 
dressed noiselessly so as not to bother anybody, took a 
field knapsack with toilet articles, and made his way 
towards a mountain streamlet. Bakhteev could not 
sleep either, and he went out following Vavilov. Bent 
over, Nikolai Ivanovich was shaving, using the water 
as a substitute for a mirror. He merrily welcomed 
Bakhteev. 

They washed themselves with the stinging, ice-cold 
water. Rubbing himself briskly with a hard towel, impa- 
tiently casting glances at the fields, Vavilov clambered 
up the mountain slope. 

“What about taking a stroll?” he proposed. 

“After breakfast?” 

“Why should it be postponed? Now,” laughed Nikolai 
Ivanovich. “Life is short, one must hurry. As for break- 
fast, it won’t run away from you.” 

They set out along a narrow trail above the ravine, 
from where wisps of the night fog had been rising and melt- 
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ing away. The sun had already warmed everything. The 
clear mountain air made them feel giddy. 

Many years later, Professor Bakhteev was to recall: 
“That morning with Vavilov was one of the happiest in 
my life...”. 

Vavilov once again on this trip not infrequently imper- 
illed his life and calmly encountered travel hazards. 
Together with the horse that fell down he was nearly 
drowned while crossing the raging Kizil Darya. At the 
last moment he managed miraculously to disengage his 
feet from the stirrups and swim out. 

The Nobel Prize winner H. Muller recalls that once 
they were getting (were trying to get to be more exact) 
from Ganja to Baku by air, but when they were above 
the airfield, they were told that it was impossible to land 
for the wind speed was as high as 130 km per hour. When 
they turned back, the pilot informed them that they 
would hardly make it because of a shortage of fuel. It 
stands to reason that some of them had their hearts in 
their throats. On the contrary, to everybody’s amazement, 
Nikolai Ivanovich, conscious of his helplessness, had 
found a minute to take a nap. Fortunately, the pilot man- 
aged to make a safe landing on a field guarded against 
the wind by a ridge of small hills in the vicinity of a town 
and railway, and towards evening they arrived in Baku 
by train. This was by no means the only incident in the 
course of the trip when they repeatedly had the oppor- 
tunity to be convinced of Nikolai Ivanovich’s impertur- 
bable composure and self-control. 

During the first seven months of 1940, Vavilov man- 
aged to write more than seventy signatures of new papers 
and research works! 

He continued revising and updating the works started 
back in his youth; new editions are published of his 
remarkable works— “Selection As a Science”, “The Teach- 
ing on the Origin of Cultivated Plants After Darwin” 
and “The Laws of Plant Natural Immunity to Infectious 
Diseases. ” 

He elaborated detailed instructions for compiling the 
country’s ecological map. His “New Taxonomy of Cul- 
tivated Plants” appeared in Oxford in English. 

“A hell of a lot must be written—voluminous books— 
to keep people busy for a millennium to come...”—he 
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writes in one of his letters. It was as though he felt how 
little time he had left... . He must spread cereals and 
vegetables to the north, make desert sands bear fruits, 
and provide his country with its own cinchona, rubber 
plants, and long-staple cotton. He must hurry! 

In the summer of 1940, Vavilov organized an expedi- 
tion to the recently reunited western areas of Byelorus- 
sia and the Ukraine. What was needed was to set plant- 
growing going as soon as possible according to all the 
rules of science and to select the best varieties for the lo- 
cal fields. 

In Kiev, he met scientists, visited scientific stations, 
and still found the time to address the Republican Rally 
of Young Pioneers. As though he were growing younger 
again before one’s eyes, Nikolai Ivanovich talked with 
animation about the remarkable science of botany, his 
adventures, the intriguing tasks waiting to be solved, 
and a plenty of things to be done. The address over, the 
Young Pioneers gathered around him, asked more and 
more questions, and wouldn’t let him go for a long time. 

Directed towards the future and appealing to the youth, 
this was Vavilov’s last public speech. 


THE LAST CHAPTER 

IN WHICH THE GLORIOUS 

KNIGHT TRAVELS ALL OVER THE UNIVERSE, 
CONTINUING THE ENDLESS JOURNEY 


Imperishable and inestimable is the legacy left by 
Vavilov to humankind. 

Four-fifths of all the Soviet Union's cultivated areas 
are sown with the varieties of different plants grown from 
the seeds available in the VIR’s unique world collection. 
The latter has already helped Soviet selectionists breed 
over a thousand valuable varieties known as “Vavilov”. 
These provide the USSR with more five million tons of 
additional produce per year, which brings in at least 
billion roubles in income. A fairly weighty contribution 
to the country’s economy! 

Besides local Ukrainian varieties, the wheats brought 
rom Spain, Japan, Italy, and Argentina have been used 
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to produce the illustrious “Bezostaya-1”* acknowledged 
to be the world’s best in terms of yield and adaptation 
to various conditions—its yields are as large as one hun- 
dred centners per hectare! 

The varieties of maize brought by Vavilov from Am- 
erica were utilized by our celebrated selectionists to breed 
the best hybrids. Transatlantic upland varieties were 
instrumental in renovating the cotton-growing of our 
country and propelling it to ranking first in the world. 

The plant varieties of all plantations in the Pamirs, 
which now provide this region under the clouds with its 
own excellent potatoes, originated in five tubers from 
the VIR’s collection. Soviet selectionists have produced 
several excellent varieties of potatoes—high-yielding 
and resistant to disastrous phytophthora—through hyb- 
ridization of the wild species brought at one time from 
the mountain valleys of South America. This is of para- 
mount importance for our country, for after all it raises 
one-third of the planet’s potatoes; 

But could one measure in terms of centners or roubles 
the philanthropic impact the ideas of Nikolai Ivanovich 
Vavilov continue to exert throughout the world? 

“All the more or less major works written by N. Va- 
vilov are responsible for a drastic change in the theory 
and methods of research... . Hisscientific works, his stud- 
ies, stupendous in their novelty and uniqueness, his 
ideas, conceptions, and theories have given biologists, 
plant scientists, and geneticists an exceptionally wide 
horizon and inspired them to set about fresh investiga- 
tions. Since Nikolai Ivanovich’s major works were pub- 
lished, all biological researches done both in this coun- 
try and abroad have been evolving in the direction con- 
sistent with the ideas he set forth” (N. Maisuryan, Aca- 
demician of VASKhNIL). 

“Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov was one of the few scho- 
lars of his time who fundamentally understood and 
fruitfully applied dialectics and the dialectic method in 
his theoretical work. It is safe to say that this challeng- 
ing area was pioneered by him. In this Nikolai Ivano- 
vich was far ahead of his time, passionately grappling 
with pseudo-scientists who would vulgarize dialectics to 


* The Russian word for awnless. 
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comply with false schemes and dogmata that were re- 
mote from genuine science... . 

Both by the power of his talent as a research scien- 
tist and by the example of his whole life, Nikolai Iva- 
novich Vavilov exerts an exceptional influence on mod- 
ern science—its theoretical, philosophical, and ethical 
groundwork” (I. Frolov, Corresponding Member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences). 

Plant growers who take pride in calling themselves 
his pupils and followers are labouring everywhere. And 
these people are the main legacy left by Vavilov. 

It was his disciples and comrades who in the hard days 
of the blockade of Leningrad accomplished a feat to stun 
the whole world—they saved the VIR’s unique collection. 

Fourteen people headed by N. Ivanov and V. Lekhno- 
vich had not evacuated but stayed at the Institute. They 
safeguarded the collection, beating off hordes of rates 
that had gone mad with hunger. They were themselves 
starving to death but saved all the seeds, each and every 
grain. 

To preserve the collection of potatoes was a matter of 
enormous difficulty. Seeds of grain crops could await 
re-sowing for several years. But as for tubers of the inval- 
uable potatoes brought by Nikolai Ivanovich and his 
assistants from South America, it was necessary not 
only to protect them against winter frosts, but also to 
plant them if they were to survive. 

Unsparing efforts were made by V. Lekhnovich, who 
had accompanied Vavilov on his last journey around 
the Transcarpathian, and O. Voskresenskaya—all winter 
long, day and night, they would heat the storehouse, in 
the spring they would strain themselves to the utmost 
to dig up the earth and plant potatoes, and then, day and 
night, guard the sprouts. 

“It was hard to walk, yes, it was unbearably hard to 
get up every morning, move your hands and feet... . But 
it was not in the least difficult not to eat up the collec- 
tion!” says Vadim Lekhnovich, recalling those days. 
“For it was impossible to eat it up. For what was 
involved was the cause of your life, the cause of your 
comrades lives...”. 

D. Ivanov died of starvation—beside thousands of 
packets of rice he had been entrusted to save. 
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Of starvation died the custodian of the samples of 
oats, L. Rodina. 

At his desk died A. Shchukin, holding a packet of 
seeds he had been preparing to dispatch to home by air. 

A shell-splinter mowed down, as in battle, the her- 
barium curator E. Wolf. 

Do you remember the modest, industrious archivist 
Gleiber, whom Vavilov once urged his coworkers to help? 
(“Friends, you all should help Gleiber. For the sake 
of the cause he will give away the shirt off his back!”) 
Nikolai Ivanovich had not been mistaken about him. 
E. Gleiber perished during the blockade, but like a 
soldier, he did not desert his post safeguarding the 
archives that, among other things, contained the scientific 
heritage of the great sower. 

These were the people who had grown and worked be- 
side Vavilov and to whom he had passed on “the imprint 
of his soul”. 

And now Nikolai Ivanovich’s disciples and succes- 
sors use on the laws he discovered and the seeds he and 
his coworkers collected to produce new varieties and 
make formerly barren soil cultivable. 

Portraits of the indefatigable seeker and great sower 
can be encountered in the offices of selectionists and agro- 
nomists in both distant Mexico and Ceylon. He looks 
straight at us, benevolently and merrily. He is smil- 
ing. 

A mountain in Antarctica, a glacier in the Pamirs, 
streets and squares in many a town have been named 
after him. An international committee has decided to 
name a large area on the lunar surface after the Vavilov 
brothers. Nikolai Ivanovich’s surname, along with the 
names of Darwin, Linnaeus, Mendeleev, and other giants, 
adorns the cover of the international journal “Heredity” 
published in Britain. 

In an office of the Vavilov Institute of Plant Science 
there are books with his bookmarks and marginal notes. 
Under glass, beside a primitive Afghan sickle and the 
wild oat seeds gleaned amid the ruins of ancient Pom- 
pei, lies a field altimeter in a frayed leather case. It seems 
that the great traveller and sower has left the room only 
for a short and will come back presently and set out on 
a new adventure. 
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The glorious knight continues to range over the uni- 
verse and put it in order. 

Specialists argue that the ideas advanced long ago by 
Vavilov are currently becoming even more relevant—for 
they were so much ahead of the time. Interest in and 
attention to ecology, always characteristic of Nikolai 
Ivanovich, have at present become universal now that 
we have realized the vital importance of environment. 

In one of his works, Vavilov described “the ideal variety 
of wheat of the 20th century”. Forty-six characters, 
forty-six points had become the work quota to be ful- 
filled by plant breeders all over the world. Vavilov 
foresaw everything which selectionists in various coun- 
tries now obtain from new varieties through genetic ma- 
nipulation, such as lodgeability of bountiful crops, a high 
protein content, and responsiveness to fertilizers and irri- 
gation. But he likewise warned that it would not be easy 
to combine a great number of valuable and important 
qualities in a single variety! Since every quality or trait 
stems from a combination of numerous genes which, upon 
crossing, will interact following complicated laws, it is 
sometimes difficult to foresee the output. 

Jn all the corners of the planet, thousands of scientists, 
by joint effort, are gradually generating this ideal vari- 
ety thoroughly envisioned by the great sower of fasci- 
nating ideas. 

More and more expeditions set off for the “Vavilov” 
centres to collect seeds. A special committee of the United 
Nations Organization has deemed it imperative to rely on 
Vavilov’s theory of the centres of origin of cultivated 
plants when planning international expeditions. 

In 1970, Norman Borlaug was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize for breeding new wheat varieties enabling, in 
a brief space of time, a drastic increase in the crop 
capacity of the fields in many southern developing coun- 
tries which needed this badly. 

In Mexico, where Borlaug worked, over a space of 
twenty-five years wheat capacity and gross yield had 
increased by four and seven times, respectively! 

Apart from producing high yields, the varieties de- 
veloped by Borlaug feature other excellent qualities, 
notably, a short stem and lodging resistance. More than 
seventy southern countries are currently cultivating these 
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varieties. In three years (1966-1969), the acreage planted 
with the crops in question increased by a thousand times! 
This was rightfully referred to as the “green revolution”. 

The gifted plant breeder and agronomist admitted that 
while developing new remarkadle varieties, he had been 
following the ways indicated by Vavilov. He had vis- 
ited VIR, and done a bit of travelling around the Soviet 
Union. 

From the whole wealth of the plant kingdom, Borlaug 
had chosen (on Vavilov’s advices) the “Norin-10”, a Jap- 
anese club wheat, as the parent material for breeding 
new varieties with the desired properties. Later, American 
selectionists used it to produce the “Gaines” wheat, a new 
variety that yielded in trial plantations an unprecedent- 
ed crop—141 centners per hectare! 

However, these remarkable dwarf hybrids unfortun- 
ately will not take root in the countries situated further 
north, in the temperate climatic belt. For these countries— 
and above all for the central regions of the USSR—new 
varieties resistant to lodging and producing high yields are 
still to be developed. Needless to say, the remarkable 
VIR’s “Vavilov collection” can be enormously helpful in 
this. 

The metallic boxes on the shelves alone have preserved 
the seeds of the rust-resistant unique Persian wheat 
Vavilov had hunted for so long. Plant breeders have 
long since been unable to find it in the fields of Trans- 
caucasia, its early home. This makes each of its collec- 
tion grains all the more precious. This remarkable wheat 
does not readily lend itself to crossbreeding, though. Ne- 
vertheless, making use of it, the British and Australian 
plant breeders have succeeded in developing new varie- 
ties, rust-resistant and high-yielding. 

And many scientists believe that perhaps the vari- 
eties they are trying to develop have long since been 
produced by nature. Their seeds lie somewhere on the 
shelves in collections, and one need only search for them 
there properly... . This may well be the case! 

Remember the fifty strains of club wheat discovered 
by Vavilov in Afghanistan? They may prove to be quite 
useful in breeding new lodging-resistant and high-yielding 
varieties. 

How many challenging tasks there are ahead! Nikolai 
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Ivanovich always reminded everyone of this. Once, in 
collaboration with Professor E. Wolf, he made a fairly 
vivid and significant estimation that was included in one 
of his papers. About 200 000 higher plants exist in the 
world, yet only about 20 000 species are so far used by man. 

Of these, not more than 2 000 have been properly cul- 
tivated and domesticated. And the lion’s share of the 
crop areas—90 per cent—is devoted to twenty major 
species in all. How many extremely valuable plants are 
waiting for the breeders to concern themselves seriously 
with them! 

It must not be forgotten that in the fields and kitchen 
gardens, the everlasting war with pests and plant disease 
is still in full swing. Rust alone keeps destroying one-tenth 
of the wheat crop, while in wet years, in many regions, 
it ruins even as much as half the crop. It is not without 
reason that it is referred to as “brown fire”. An ominous 
comparison! 

In one his essays, author Yu. Chernichenko compared 
some extremely expressive figures. According to the In- 
stitute of Economics of the Ministry of Agriculture of 
the USSR, in this country, the 1973 loss related to plant 
pests was worth no less than 12 billion roubles. During 
the Great Patriotic War, this country spent as much 
every year on defence! 

“Certainly, the figures are relatively close,” notes the 
writer, “nobody equals them, but the war with prots is in 
progress.” 

Yes, at this front, which includes every field, no firing 
is heard and, fortunately, slain people do not fall bleed- 
ing, yet, the battle is being fought—and costs us all 
but as much as a real war. 

From youth on Vavilov dreamed of “putting the globe 
in order”. This suggests studying all the world’s vege- 
tation wealth so as to select and develop anew for each 
and every field the most suitable highest-yielding, dis- 
ease- and pest-resistant varieties. 

This likewise suggests reorganizing the entire farming 
system so that high and consistent harvests could be 
guaranteed, irrespective of the weather. 

This must be put in order in this way! Following 
Vavilov’s example, one feels the urge to imagine the 
farming of the future. 
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E.conomists and scientists debate the designs of future 
tractors and combine harvesters. The first models of 
automated “horses of steel” are already under test. Their 
empty, unattended cabins look odd, unusual. And the 
designers are already consideying the necessity of keep- 
ing the cabin at all. 

Or perhaps there will be no tractors in the fields what- 
soever? 

Even during Vavilov’s lifetime in the 1930s, a very 
intriguing idea was proposed concerning a future tillage 
system— “bridge farming.” 

Imagine that all the fields are divided by narrow rail 
tracks into strips 100 to 150 meters wide. A light metal- 
lic girder spans, like a bridge, between the trolleys rid- 
ing the rails. It is equipped with the implements need- 
ed at a given time, viz. plows or cultivators, sowers 
or harvesters. There are no tractors, no combine harves- 
ters, no gasoline fumes, for the trolleys are operated elec- 
trically. After completing the work on one strip, they 
switch over to another one. 

Very alluring idea! And quite practicable even today. 
Certainly, it would be essential to smooth and level in- 
dividual areas in every field and lay rails. And sturdy 
and light bridge-girders are well within the power of 
modern technology. 

But even more audacious projects are being suggested. 
Perhaps, one can altogether dispense with.... fields? It 
would be better to replace all the fields and kitchen gar- 
dens of this vast country with a single gigantic “green- 
house” —a ten-storey affair occupying an area of seventy 
by seventy kilometers! It alone would be able to supply 
450 million people with all the requisite crop products. 

On the face of it, the “greenhouse’s” dimensions are 
frightening: a ten-storey integrated works equalling all 
of the suburbs of Moscow in terms of area! 

Needless to say, it wouldn’t be easy to build and would 
cost a great deal: in the neighbourhood of nine trillion 
roubles, as estimated by the project's authors. 

But what benefits the project's implementation pro- 
mises! Such a greenhouse alone, whose area equals that 
of a medium-size region near Moscow, would provide 
for the entire country. 

Remember: ours is a vast country, but 70 per cent of 
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its arable land is in the zone which is deficient in mois- 
ture and subject to drought. 

When this is corrected is when agriculture will be 
ultimately put in order. And how much land will be 
saved! After all, our planet, three-fourths of whose surface 
is occupied by the ocean, is not so abundant in tillable 
land. Dr.Yu. Novikov, a specialist in agricultural en- 
gineering, calculates some impressive figures. It trans- 
pires that in 1975, for every inhabitant of the planet 
there is a hectare and a half of fertile soil in all. And this 
small square, whose side is less than twenty-five meters, 
is expected, in addition to man, to maintain domestic 
and wild animals. Thus, in terms of area, there is an 
estimated plot of furtile soil being the size of a football 
field per capita! And every second—the time it takes you 
to read this phrase—the “life-support space” of each of 
us is diminishing, because the population of the planet 
is incessantly growing, whereas its surface area, alas, 
remains invariable. 

Construction of gigantic greenhouses will make it possi- 
ble not only to secure a dependable abundance of foodstuffs, 
but also to plant forests, parks, and orchards on the entire 
acreage occupied currently by fields and fodder crops. 

This most thought-provoking project is by no means a 
product of science fiction. It has been worked out and 
provided meticulously with an economic rationale by 
V. Galitsky and Yu. Abakumov, young scientists of 
the Pushchino Research Center on the Oka river. The 
daring idea was approved by a very exacting and real- 
istic-minded audience, that is, a scientific conference 
held in Dubna a few years ago. 

It is likely that this or some other similar project will 
be implemented—and not in the so distant future at 
that. It’s very alluring indeed! Although, perhaps, 
as it was mentioned at the conference, it would be better 
still to construct not a single greenhouse but, say, ten 
greenhouses—each occupying a correspondingly smaller 
are—in different corners of the country. It would 
be easier to build them, and transportation facilities 
would not be overloaded. The main point, however, re- 
mains unchanged: let ten “fields”, ten “greenhouses” 
whose area totals that of the region near Moscow provide 
for the country! 
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It is quite possible that many of the young readers of 
Uhis book will have the opportunity to take part in the 
realization of such tempting projects. 

And Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov will not fail to be 
with us in carrying out theemost grandiose and daring 
plans for the transformation of nature, for “putting our 
planet in order”. He is our eternal contemporary, you 
know. His dreams, foresights, and ideas continue to live 
as the seeds laid in store by the great sower continue to 
yield more and more bountiful sprouts. 

The glorious knight keeps travelling all over the uni- 
verse, and his last journey will never end! 
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Ivan Sechenov by M. G. Yaroshevsky 


Ivan Sechenov (1829-1905), an outstanding Russian 
naturalist, was the founder of materialist psychology. 
He invited experimental physiological investigation of 
the brain, and his major achievement was the discov- 
ery of central inhibition. The extension of the reflex 
principle to the activity of the brain marked the 
beginning of the reflex theory of the psychic activity 
of man and animals, which served as a point of de- 
parture for Pavlov. Sechenov made an important con- 
tribution to the scientific treatment of the nature of 
sensory reflection and its cognitive function, the 
transition from sensory reflection to thinking, the 
nature of thought processes, and the role of practical 
activity in shaping images and psychic abilities. 


Nikolai Zhukovsky by A. Kosmodemyansky, D. Sc. 
(Phys.-Math.) 

The book tells a story of the life and_ scientific 
activities of Nikolai Zhukovsky, the Father of Rus- 
sian Aviation. Main emphasis is placed on what 
was of principal concern to the outstanding scientist— 
the hydrodynamics and flight theory of aircraft. 
Ample space is given to his work as professor at 
Moscow University, and the Bauman Higher Techni- 
cal School in Moscow. The most important achieve- 
ments of his disciples also figure in the book. 


Outstanding Soviet Scientists 


Together with the names of Darwin, Linnaeus, Mendel 
and other giants of science, the name of N. Vavilov 
adorns the cover of the international journal Heredity. 

There are but a few prominent scientists worldwide, 
who, in our century, worked as fruitfully as he did so 
that humankind would have plenty of bread. 

Nikolai Vavilov was elected to the Academies of 
Sciences of India, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Scotland, 
the Royal Society of London, the New-York Geograph- 
ic and American Botanic Societies, the Linnean So- 
ciety of London, and other scientific institutions else- 
where. 

A mountain in the Antarctic Regions, a glacier in the. 
Pamirs, streets and squares in many a city have been 
named after him. An international committee has decid- 
ed to name a large area of the Moon’s surface after 
the Vavilov brothers (his brother, S. Vavilov, an ouf- 
standing physicist, headed the USSR Academy of 
Sciences for many years). 

Portraits of the Great Sower can be encountered in 
the offices of plant breeders and agronomists in Mexico 
and Ceylon. Those who continue the glorious cause 
begun by him are working everywhere. | 

A special committee of the United Nations Organi- 
zation has deemed it imperative to rely on Vavilov's 
theory of the centres of origin of cultivated plants in 
planning international expeditions. 

As during his life-time, N. Vavilov continues to con- 
tribute to the world’s agricultural theory and practice. 


